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This Hand Book on Agricultural Marketing for Howrah 
district is the first of the series .of similar publications proposed to 
be brought out for other districts (excepting border districts) of 
West Bengal with the object to present to the public a general idea 
of the marketing of agricultural crops and commodities, for 
improvement of which a number of schemes for increasing the income 
of cultivators have already been sponsored under the successive five- 
year plans. Improvement of marketing conditions after the 
produce has left the field depends as well on other factors — natural 
and human. It has, therefore, been considered desirable to 
include in this Hand Book some data about topography, population 
and river system, etc., etc., compiled from standard works of the 
Census Authorities. Details of marketing practices and costs are; 
however, based on departmental investigation reports. 

Suggestions for improvement in the publication will be gratefully 
accepted. 

Shri Sunirmal Majumder, District Agricultural Marketing 
Officer, Howrah-Hooghly, and Shri Sujan Bilas Biswas, District 
Agricultural Marketing Officer, Headquarters, deserve special 
mention for assistance rendered by them in compilation of this 
Hand Book. 


Writers 5 Buildings, 

. Calcutta: 

T hi?" 14th September 1960. 


N. C. RAY, 

Joint Director of Agricultural 
Marketing. Went Hengal. 
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District Hand Book on Agricultural Marketing for the 
District of Howrah 

CHAPTER i 
Physical Features 

8ofls — Climatic conditions — River system 


1. The district of Howrah lies to the south-east of Burdwan 
Division between 22° 12' and 22' 48' north latitude and between 
87 n 5(r and 82° 2d' east longitude. Regarding the origin of the name of 
the district the Census District Hand Book, 1951, states: 

*‘The name of Howrah may have derived from hMwor or vast 
swamps (like the hmn/rs of Ivishoreguuj in Mymensingh district in 
East Bengal) in which the district once abounded.” 

It is the smallest district of West Bengal and has the shape which 
rather reminds one of the map of India in miniature. Along its eastern 
Ocundarv runs the river llooghly separating it from 24-Barganas, while 
the river Rupnarayan Hows along its western boundary, on the other side 
of which is the district of Midnapore. From the north-west to the 
north-east is situated the district of Hooghly. It has assumed the honour 
and dignity of a district mainly due to its paramount importance of 
Industry. 

2. The whole of the district is composed of alluvial formation with 
sandy to clayey soil and it is not possible to divide it into any distinct 
classified zone of lands. The surface is, on the whole, flat with slight rise 
in level to the north-west. It is as good as a delta formed by the play 
of the three rivers, viz., the Hooghly in the east, the Rupnarayan in the 
west and the Damodar in the centre- The banks of these rivers have become 
much higher than the low interior and great many of the villages are, 
therefore, situated on the river banks, the depressions in the interior being 
used for cultivation. The eastern part of the district is full of swamps, 
marshes and shallow heels , making a good deal of the area particularly 
thi j Sadttr subdivision, notoriously malarious and unhealthy. Soil varies 
from sand in the river-beds to sticky clay in the interior along the siited- 
up-stream, and mud in the swamps. Clayey and deep loamy soils prevail 
in the north, and lighter loams in the south, where the deposits are more 
recent. According to composition the soil may be bele or sandy, entel 'or 
clayey, penk or muddy, dhasa or marshy and so forth. 

3. The important feature of the climatic condition of the district is 
the periodic winds that blow across it. The seasonal winds are. known as 
the monsoons. A year may be broadly divided into three main seasons, 
viz., winter from November to February, summer from March to May and 
rainy from June to September (or early October). The three other known 
seasons, viz., Basanta (i.c., spring in between winter and summer), Sarat 
and Hemanta (in between the rains and winter) also show up their character- 
istic feature in turn hut they have short durations. The district has an 
annual rainfall of 75.08" on average. It does not remain constant over 
years, it exceeds or sometime* falls short of the average. The cloud forma- 
tion during thunder-storms, drifting of clouds during cyclonic days, rain- 
fall from different types of clouds, etc*, are all common phenomena. The 
thunder-storms are more beneficial than devastating. If such-showers do 
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not occur favourably, cultivation of jute, aus paddy, etc., suffers. Average 
monthly rainfall in the district is as below: 

TABLE A 


i 

January 

(Average 

Month. 

monthly rainfall) 

Inches. 

0-20* ■ 

February 



0*52 

March 



1-70 

April 



314 

May 


- .. 

605 

Juno 



13-68 

July 



16-28 * 

August, 



15-43 

September 




Oct-ober 



5*78 

November 



2- 71 

Do« 'em her 



012 f 


75 Os 

Source : Agricultural Geography of West Bengal , Department of Agriculture. * 

4. The main rivers are — (1) the Hooghly and its branch, the Saraswati; 
(2) the Damodar with its 2 branches, the Kana Damodar. or Kousuki, and 
the Old Damodar; and (3) the Rupnarayan. In the district there is a net- 
work of numerous Khols which are effluents of t lie above rivers. From the 
Hooghly flow the Bally, Rajgunj, Sankrail, Sijberia and Champa Khals 
which are mostly tidal offshoots navigable by boats of 4 to 5 tons burden 
for short distances inland. The Sankrail and Sijberia Khals are the lower 
reaches of the Saraswati and Kana Damodar, respectively. Into the 
Damodar fall a dozen channels, and into the Rupnarayan about half that 
number, the im ports t being the Madaria, Banspati and Ghaighata Khals. 
The Bakshi and Gaighafa Kinds join one another forming a curved passage 
between the two rivers. 

5. There are three sets of main swamps in the district, formed in the 
depressions between the different rivers and their principal hmnclios, namely, 
the Howrah Swamps lying between the raised banks of the Ilooghly and 
the Saraswati. the Rajapur Swamps, between the Saraswati and the Kana 
Damodrir, and the Amta Swamps between the Kana Damodar and the 
Damodar. The drainage of the first two swamps is done through the 
Howrah Drainage Channel and the Rajapur Drainage Channel, which are 
large engineering works. The only locked canal in this district forms 
part of the Midnapore Canal and comprises two tidal reaches extending 
from Uluheria to Bansheria, where it crosses the Damodar river, and from 
Kultapara to Kantapukur, where it joins the Rupnarayan. On the opposite 
side of the Rupnarayan the canal is continued from Hainan to Midnapore, 
crossing t lie Kasai river at Panskuni and at Mohanpur near Midnapore. 
The total length of the canal, including 16$ miles of canalised distribu- 
taries, is 693 miles. The tidal reaches were constructed chiefly for the 
purpose of navigation -from Calcutta to Midnapore, when the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway was not yet opened. Each range has two parallel distri- 
butaries too, and their water, when available, is used for irrigation- 

6. The following paragraph from the Census District Hemd Book % 1951, 
will give sotne^idea about the early means of communication in the district : 

• * ‘During the period preceding British Rule roads in^the modern 
sensA of the word appear to have been unknown in the district. The 
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earHesfc existing European .map showing roads in Bengal, vis., that of 
Yaleptijn (published in 172C, but based on Bata gathered by Matheua 
Broucke, the Dutch Governor of Chmsurah, from 1658 to 1664) shows 
not a single road m'this part the delta. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for, the country being intersected by rivers, creek*, and channels, 
the waterways then as now furnished a natural and easy means of 
communication. The river Hooghly formed the great highway of 
commerce. It was used by boats and small ships and had on its banks 
several important Hats or markets to which grain, cloth and other 
merchandise were brought by coolies or pack bullocks from the 
neighbouring villages and by small boats from the interior.” 


7. With the coming in of the modern era the communication Bystem 
plays a dynamic role in developing agriculture. Unless the produces find 
way to the markets, the production is likely to get hampered, the market 
prices may go below the economic level bringing hard time for the growers 
and ultimately inviting antipathy for growing more. Big roads with $ 
network "M feeder roads, linking up every village with at least one ma^Jc^ 
and the latter with the nearest highway, are essential for cheap and efficient 
transportation of commodities from the producing to the consuming centre. 
A major progress in the line is in sight and it is expected that by another 
ten years time many all-weather roads will be built- The district is linked 
with Calcutta, one of the busiest ports in India and abroad, both by rail- 
ways and many metalled roads owing to which it has been possible in 
recent days to replace the age-old bullock carts by the motor lorries, which 
handle now the greater part of the road traffic. Although the Railways 
provide long-distance haulage at low rates, the competition between the 
Railways and the lorries is gradually growing, as the lorries are decidedly 
the quicker and more advantageous means of transport from all points of 
view. In the rural areas there are of course many bad roads still, which 
hardly resemble roadways. In these areas reliance has to be made on the 
traditional bullock carts. In Indian conditions, the waterways seem to 
offer the cheapest transport- The inland waterways of the district com- 
prise the navigable stretches of rivers, the irrigation canals and the village 
creeks which remain open to navigation during the monsoon only. 


8. The distribution of railway mileage in Howrah district is as 
follows : 


TABLE B 


(Railway system in Howrah) 


Name of the Railway route. Rout© and route length (up to the 

district border)- 

(1) Solth -Eastern Railway Howrah to Doulti (32 miles) 

(Broad Gauge). 

(2) Eastern Railway Howrah to Bally (6 miles) 

(Broad Gauge): 

(3) Howrah - Amta -Cham - Howrah Mai dan to Bargaohia. From 

padanga Light Rail- Bargaohia the line bifurcates (i) 

way (Narrow Gauge). on south-western direction to Anita, 
(ii) on north-western direction towards 
Champadauga up to Iohhanegari 

(total 30 miles up to district 
boundary). 

( 4 ) Howrah-Seakhala Light Starts from the same station and runs 

Railway (Narrow with common line for some 3 miles 

Gauge). before separating out to Seakhala 

direction. 


Area covered in the route. 


Jagacha, Sankrail, Bauriay 
Uluboria and Bagnan 
police -station b. 

Bally police-station. 

Jagacha, Domjur, Jagat* 
balluvpur and Amta 
police-stations. 


Bally police-station . 

a ’ * 



9 , Apart frorp. the National Highways, namely, (1) the Calcutta-Delhi 
National Highways (widely known as the Grand Trunk Boad) aiyl {2) the 
Calcutta-Bombay and Calcutta-Madras National Highways (running to the 
old Orissa Trunk Boad near UluberiaX which run across the district, the 
distribution of principal roadways is*a^ follows: 


(Boad 

TABLE C 

system in Howrah) 


Name of road. 

Markots and localities served. 

Distance 

(miles). 

Howrah *Amta 

Bantra, Domjur, Jagatballatpur, Mun sir- 
hat, Maju Mid Jalalshi. 

SO 

Uluberia-Doulti (part of NH 5 and 6) 

4 

Uluberia, Birshibpur, Bagnan and Kul- 
gaoni. 

16 

Uluberia-Shyamporo 

Dhulasimla, Phandali and fihyampore . . 

! 20 

Domjur-Bauria 

Panchla, Domjur . . . . ^ 

v 16 

Domjur-Bohiliati 

Boluhati . . . . 

4 



CHAPTER II 


Area and population 

1. According to the Surveyor-General of India the area of the district 

is 508.2 sq. miles while the area, according to the Director of* Land Records, 
is 560.10 sq. jqiiles. $o ostensible* reason has been found for such a 
difference since there has not been any inarked transfer of area at any 
time. As pointed out in the Census Di strut Hand Book , 1951, “the 

differences must be put down to differences in measuring the area of the 
district at the Survey office”. Total area in acres of the district i$ 3,58,464 
(vide Census District -Hand Book , 1951). 

2. The district has two subdivisions, namely— ^i) Howrah Sadar and 
(ii) [Tluberia with headquarters, respectively, at Howrah and Uluberia. 
Th.» area of Howrah Sada-r subdivision is 174.10 sq. miles while that of 
V Liberia is 386.00 sq. miles. 

3. The district consists of 16 police-stations, viz. 

(i)* Howrah, fii) Bantva, (iii) (loluhari, (iv) Mali l’anchgharu, (v) 
Sibpur, (vi) Hally, (vii) Domjur.. (viii) Jagachu, (ix ) Sankrail, 
(x) Tagatballavpur, (\i) Panchla, (x i i > T T luberia, (xiii) Hagnau, 
(xiv) Shvampur, (xv) Buuria. and (xvi) Anita. 

4. There are altogether 82 unions in the district constituted of 815 
villages, distributed as below: 


Subdivision 

TABLE D 

(Total number of villages, 

- Police -station 

Number of 

Howrah Sadar 

Sibpur 

villages. 

1 


Hally •• 

15 


J.'omjur 

54 


Jagarha 

I 1 


Sankrail 

40 


Jogafcbftllp vpur 

70 


BanchJa 

33 

Uluberia 

. . Uluberia 

116 


Hagnan 

98 


Shyampur 

143 


Baurio 

9 

• 

Amta . . 

219 

Total . . 2 

12(a) 

815 


[(a) Rest of the 4 police-stations are town area. 

Source : vide Agricultural Geography of West Bengal . Directorate 
of Agriculture, West Bengal.] 
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5. The important towns and villages in the district are Howrah City, 
Sibpur. BaJly, Belur, Ghusuri, Salkia, Shalimar, Lillooah, Andul, 
Domjur, Sankrail, Santragachi, Jagatballavpur, Uluberia, Amta, Bagnan 
and Shyampore. <A brief account o£ these towns and villages is given 
below : 

* 

5.1. Howrah City.— Howrah is the headquarters , of the .district as well 
as Sadar subdivision. It is situated on the right bant of the Hooghly river 
opposite Calcutta. The Municipality of Howrah covers an area of 
about 10 scj- miles and is nearly 7 miles long and 1$ to 2£ miles wide. 
Its population as per 1*951 Census is 43*1,6*10 — the largest in any town in 
the State outside Calcutta, density being no less than 43,537 persons' per 
sq. mile. The city of Howrah which is the seat of commercial life, is 
split up into two parts — the river bank and the portion further inland, by 
the Grand Trunk Road. The former includes the more majestic buildings 
of Jmsiness firms and offices and tlie latter the industrial belt. Except 
for a small part to the south owned by Messrs. John King & Co., the entire 
river frontage is occupied by the Howiah Railway Station and the goods 
sheds. Then comes the long overbridge which ends in the Mahatma Gandhi 
Road with the District Magistrate’s bunglow and the Civil Court on the 
east and many other public buildings on the west, viz., tbe post office, the 
Municipal Office, the old Church and Cemetery, the Criminal Court, the 
Police Reserve Lines and the Hospital. From the Howrah Bridge north- 
wards, along the river front, stretch out a series of docks with salt gollas 
in the middle. Above them are many other works between the Grand Trunk 
Road and the river — the roperies, timber yards, engineering works, oil 
mills, cotton mills and jute presses. The condition of the city, which was 
once described as a dirty town on the earth, is fast changing under the 
Improvement Trust. 

5*2. SibpOTO. — It is the south-western suburb of Howrah City having 
the Indian Botanic Garden and to the north of it, the famous Civil 
Engineering College. 

5.3. Bally. — It is a big industrial town in the ITowrah subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of tbe ITooghly. It forms a continuation of 
Howrah City northwards up to the Bfally Khal. having a population of 
6*3,138 (as per 1951 Census). It has many big workshops and small 
factories. 

5.4. Belur. — Bchir is the headquarters of the world famous Ramkrishna 
Mission. In 1897 a “Math” was founded here by the disciples of 
Sliri Ramkrishna and of late it baR been possible to build here a magni- 
fieient temple by the munificence of the American ladies. Every year in 
the month of February a mela is held there to celebrate tbe birth anni- 
versary of Shri Ramkrishna. The holy place attracts large number of 
visitors and devotees from Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

5.5. Ghusuri. — It is a quarter in the northern part of Howrah City 
and in the so\ithem part of Bally, which contains within its ambit several 
jute and cotton mills, jute presses, rope works and an old Bhuddhist 
temple. 

5.6. Salkia. — It is the northern part of Howrah City, containing docks, 
Government sale godowns, salt crushing mills, jute presses and engineering 
and iron works. 

5 7. 8halimar. — It is a part of Howrah City lying along the Hooghly 
close to Sibpur. It contains rope works and goods yards of the South 
Eastern Railway. Tn the past, it was a country retreat for the European 
residents, of Calcutta. 
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5.8 * LillOOah. — It is a village in the Howrah subdivision, lying within 
three miles from Howrah. It is known by the extensive carriage work- 
shops and goods yards of the Eastern Railway, which it contains. It has 
a police-statioi). 

** * 

5.9. Andufi— It is a village in fte Howrah subdivision, standing on 
the right bank of the old Saraswati river — 5 miles west by road of Howrah 
Town. With Andul Iiave been amalgamated Mahiari (Mauri) and several 
other villages covering an area gf about a square mile and a half. It has 
a High ^English school and a daily bazar. At Mahiari there is one about 
165 s. ft. high brick*' tower having stories, which is one of several erected 
in- the early days of the British rule for Semaphore Signalling when 
electric telegraph was not yet known. It is noted for cocoanut- 

6.10. Domjur. — It is a village in the Howrah subdivision, lying*. on 
the river Saraswati within 9 miles by road and 10 miles by rail (Howrah- 
Amta) from Howrah. It is the headquarters of Union and contains a 
police-station, a post office, a N.E.S. Block office and a District Board 
bunglow. It has long been an important centre for the jute trade of the 
neighbourhood. It is also the headquarters of the thana and is densely 
populated. * To the west of the Saraswati are Nam a where a large mela 
is held every year on the Charak Sankranti day in April and Rajapur (or 
Dakskinbar) on the drainage channel of the same name. Makardah, where 
another large mela is held on the fifth day of the Holi festivals in March 
every year, lies on the bank of Ihe stream. 

6.11. S-nkrail. — It is a large village in the Howrah subdivision, 
standing below the junction of the Saraswati and the Ilooghly, the distance 
being 7 miles by river from Howrah. It is noted for eocoanut. 

6 12. Santragachi. — It is a large village near Howrah City on the west 
and partly included in the municipal area of Howrah, having a large 
railway yard. The village gives its name to the junction of the two branches 
of the South Eastern Railway which run to Howrah and Shalimar. At 
ilamrujaioln, which is a quarter of Santragachi, a large mela, viz.. Banvari 
Mela, is held in April and May attracting large numbers. It is noted for 
coco. i nut and yhmn. 

5.M. dagat&ailavpur. — It is a village in the Howrah subdivision, 
situated on the left hank of the Kananadi, 16 miles from Howrah. It con- 
tains a police-station, a post office, a High School and a small district board 
bunglow. Baragachia, a railway junction station, where there is N.E.S. 
.Block office, is within this t liana and near Jagatballavpur. 

i a 

6.14. U I Liberia. — Tt is the headquarters town of the Uluberia sub- 
division situated on the right hank of the Hooghly river. It is at 19 miles 
distance by river from Howrah and 20 miles by rail, and is accessible by 
road, river and rail. The Orissa Trunk Road and the high level canal to 
Midnapore also starts from this town, and their is a station of the same name 
on the South Eastern Railway near the town. The town^ itself, which is 
protected from the river by a high embankment, is rural m character and 
has no features of interest. It has a considerable trade in rice and fish, 
especially hilsa. It has the usual subdivisional office and two N.E.S. 
Block offices. Its name is probably derived from Ulu ( a kind of grass) and 
bere (fence). Wiihin the jurisdiction of Uluberia thana there are several 
important villages, e.g., Fulleswar and Sijberia at the mouth of Rajapur 
drainage channel with a canal bunglow. 
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o.l5 Amta, — It is a village in Uluberia subdivision, lying pn .tlie 
left bank n£ the Damodar river, 30 miles from Howrah by rail and 26 miles 
by road. It may be said to have been formed by a group of villages about 
a mile and half long and mile broad. It is the terminus qf the Howrah- 
Amta Light Railway. It has a*Munsif court, a court of Honorary Magis- 
trate, a Sub-Registry Office, police-atption, post office, charitable dispensary, 
a high school with a public library attached, a* college and Public Works 
Department bunglow. Formerly it was famous for river-borne trade in 
salt and coal- It was then an 'entrepot for salt and coal brought respec- 
tively from Midnapore and the Raniganj through the Damodar. In recent 
times, the trade in paddy and straw, carried partly by river and partly by 
rail, has flourished and there are also large exports to Howrah of jute and 
vegetables from this place. Unlike *the north and noth- west part of the 
thana, it is less malarious. Within the jurisdiction of Amta thana there 
are many important villages of which mention may be particularly made 
of -Pandua with the ruins of a fort on the Kananadi, which was the home 
of the well-known poet Bharat Chandra Rai Gunakar. 

5.16. Bagnan»—-It is a village and headquarters of Bagnan thana in 
the Uluberia subdivision, situated on the river Damodar, 10 miles away 
from Uluberia by the side of the South Eastern Railway station of the 
same name. It lies on the Orissa Trunk Road and has a high school 
(secondary), girls’ school, a college, post office, and two N.E.S. Block 
offices. 2 miles to the east of the other side of the Damodar stands 
Mahishrekha, which was for 20 years the headquarter of the Uluberia 

.subdivision since removed to Uluberia in 1883-84. There are ferry, a 
post office and a large Public Works Department bunglow bearing fragments 
of its former importance. Excellent snipe shooting can be had here. Other 
important village are Panitras, Nunty and Mungkalyan. Panitras is 
associated with the name of late Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the famous 
Bengali writer. Nunty is noted for betel-leaf plantation — well-known in 
Northern India for its fine flavour* 

5.17. Shyampore. — It is a large village on the right bank of Damodar, 
cheaply inhabited by Kaibartas. It has a police-station, Sub-Registry 
Office, a ferry, a charitable dispensary, N.E.S. Block office of Shyampore 
I and district board bunglow. Within its jurisdiction lie Rashati with the 
office of the Block Development Officer, Shyampore II, a high school, a 
ferry and an Irrigation Department bunglow on the Rupnarayan. 

6. The first census in the district was held in 1872 according to which 
the population of the district, as now constituted, was 5,95,865. This 
population rose to 16,11.373 in the vear 1951, the recorded variation in 
the percentage of population during the period of last fifty years (1901-51) 
being 89.5 pei cent, according to the 1951 Census. This variation has been 
“chiefly due to the great industrial activity in the metropolis of Calcutta, 
in Howrah City and along the river-bank as far south as Uluberia. The 
numerous mills and other industrial concerns have attracted a large 
number of Labourers from other ports of India, and the local inhabitants 
have been enriched by the trade fhey bring.” (a) 

7. Next to Calcutta the density of population per sq. mile in Howrah 
district is greatest in West Bengal, which according to the 1951 Census 
is 2,877 per sq. mile. Along with increase in population variation in the 


(a) Cen*ns District Hand Book , 1951 . 
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density ol population has also been very marked, during the last 50 years 
as shown below-.- 

TABLE E 


(Variation in dedsity of population) (*)- 


Pu lice -station 


1911 

1931 

1931 

1941 

1951 

Howrah 

■* 1 


0 



A 

Bantra 

\ . 1 






Golabftri 

>• 15,795 

- • I 

17,980 

19,609 

22,578 

38.0.S2 

43,537 

Mali Panchghara 

i 

•• J 






Sibpur 

009 

093 

756 

616 

822 

738 

Bally 

1,079 

2,57& 

2,678 

3,208 

4,781 

6,297 

Domjur 

1.802 

1,996 

2,111 

2.144 

2,635 

2,611 

Jagacha 

2,082 

2,306 

2,439 

2,626 

3,845 

4.904 

Sank rail .... 

2,742 

3,037 

3,212 

2,906 

3.714 

4,007 

Jagfttballavpur 

823 

886 

909 

1,269 

1,624 

1,696 

Panchla 

1,892 

2,038 

2,090 

2,039 

2,514 

2.698 

Amta 

1,183 

1,256 

1,282 

1,333 

1,665 

1.632 

Bagnan 

1,144 

1,220 

1,257 

1,466 

1,810 

1,966 

Uluberia 

1,003 

1,135 

1,303 

1.520 

1.955 

2,087 

Shyumpur 

845 

885 

921 

1,050 

1.292 

1,382 

Banria 

3,704 

4,193 

4,813 

4,575 

5,834 

5,610 

Howrah Datrict 

1,519 

1,685 

1,781 

1,962 

2,661 

2,877 


(a) Census Report , 1951. 

8. It may be seen from above that density of population has almost 

been doubled in both rural and urban areas. Rural density per sq- mile 
is 3,004 and urban density* 31,465. The gradual industrialisation of 
Howrah City and suburbs has been responsible for such a rise in density 
of population. ^ 

9. The population of the district is indicated thana by thana in the 
following table: 


TABLE F 


District. 


Howrah 


(Fopulation of the District-Census, 1951) 


Subdivision . 

Name of police sta- 
tion . 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Papula- 

tion. 

Density 
of popu- 
lation. 

Howrah 

Howrah City 

1000 

4,33,630 

43,537 


Sibpur 

0-40 

332 

738 


Bally 

17-50 

1,10,189 

6,297 


Domjur 

37-60 

98,168 

2,611 


Jagacha 

6-90 

33,838 

4,904 


Rank rail 

24-80 

99,384 

4,007 


•Tagatballavpur 

49-50 

78,995 

1,596 


Panchla 

27-40 

73,920 

2,698 

Uluberia 

Uluberia 

76-95 

1,68,687 

2,087 


Bagnan 

63-33 

1,24,463 

1.966 


Shyampore 

98-96 

1,38,195 

1,382 


Bouria 

5-62 

31,418 

5,610 


Amta 

141-12 

2,30,254 

1,682 
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10. Below is shown the distribution of population according to occupa- 
tion, indicating percentage relation to the total population. 

TABLE G 

(Classification of population according to Livelihood-Census 1951.) 

% 

Classes * Number of popula- Percentage relation 

'* , tion to total population 

of— 


(i) Agricultural classes — J 

Howrah 

— ^ 

Uluberia. 

Howrah. 

A- < 

Uluberia. 

(a) Cultivating labourers and their depen- 
dants. 

59,883 

1,07,452 

6-44 

15-72 

(b) Non -cultivating owners of land, agri- 
cultural rent receivers and thoir 
Dependants. 

4,341 

4,754 

0*46 

0-69 

'$■ (r) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned and their dependant*. 

64,233 

1,74,292 

6-91 

25-52 

(d) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned and their dependants. 

(ii) Non-agricultural classes — Persons including 
dependants who derive their principal 
means of livelihood from their dependants — 

27,649 

63,287 

2*97 

9-27 

(a) Production, other than cultivation 

3,10,257 

1,55,983 

33 52 

22 -64 

(b) Commerce 

1,70,989 

62,175 

18-41 

9 10 

(o) Transport 

73,904 

18,112 

7-95 

2 65 

(d) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources. 

2,07,200 

96,859 

22 -31 

14-18 


[For details of area, etc., vide Appendices I and II.] 




Panboroj at Khalore — Outside view 
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CHAPTER III 

Agricultural Geography 
Land utilization— Crop Production 

1. The average agricultural holding in the district is not larger than 
one acre per capita and its trend may be said to have registered a steady 
decline. About 75 per cent, of the total area is cultivated and culturable 
waste may be estimated as much as 4 per cent. The pressure of population 
is so high that the picture of land utilization changes from year to year. 
Waste lands are reclaimed, roads, buildings, irrigation channels, etc., 
cover new areas from year to year, more and more areas come under double 
cropping, and lastly cropped area varies from year to year under changing 
condition. So land utilization pattern is not a constant feature- The 
following table shows the land utilization in the district from year tb year: 

TABLE H 
(Land Utilization) 


Items 


Acreage 

(in 1,000 acres) 

A. 




1962-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 1955-56 

1956-57 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

(a) Total area of the district 

358 -5 

358 -5 

358 5 

358 -5 

358 -5 

(b) Area under forest 






(o) Area not available for cultivation 

79 0 

80-8 

83 -6 

85 -0 

87 -0 

(d) Other uncultivated land excluding 
current fallow. 

14 4 

16-2 

16 -0 

15 5 

12 1 

(e) Current fallow 

4-9 

8 0 

18-7 

19-2 

35 -3 

(f ) Net area sown 

260 -2 

253 5 

240 -2 

238 -8 

224-1 

(g) Total cropped area 

325 8 

304-7 

281 -8 

281 -0 

265 1 

(h) Area sown more than once 

65 -6 

51 -2 

41 -6 

42-2 

41 -0 


2. There are two main seasons of agriculture in the tract, the first 
being the Kliarif extending over the months from mid-April to October. 
The principal crops sown during this season are paddy and jute. The 
second season is Rabi which extends over the months from August to 
December- January. The most important Rabi crops are potato and winter 
vegetables, the less important ones being wheat, pulses and mustard seed, 
Betel-leaf is an important cash crop on which much of its economic 
prosperity depends. Besides, the coacoanut palm grows in abundance in 
the district, its products providing a means of living to many families. 
In the district, transplanted Aman is the main paddy crop and Aus is 
grown both broadcast and transplanted. Double-cropping is not unknown, 
and percentage of such area is about 14.23 which is fairly high and may 
be stated to be twice that of Midnapore which is 16.63 per cent. Such 
area is mostly concentrated within Shyampur police-station (30.42 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area)- The olitorious jute as an earlier additional 
crop is fitted in double-cropping programme with transplanted paddy. After 
jute a normal crop of potato is also raised from the same field as a second 
crop. In certain parts it has been possible even to raise three crops a year, 


(a) Agricultural Geography of West Bengal (Directorate of Agriculture). 

(b) Agriculture Department. 
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viz. (1) jute or early Aus, (2) transplanted Aman and (3) onion or pulses 
or Uchhe. 

3. . Cropped area does not remain constant over years. It fluctuates 
according to variation in weather condition and other agro-economic 
factors. But the normal trend of utilization of average total cropped area 
by. different crops may be indicated as below : 

TABLE I 

(Utilization percentage bv different crops) 

* 

Principal cropp Percentage 

(i) Autumn rice 
* (ii) Winter rice 

(iii) Summar rice 

(iv) Grams 

(v) Other pulse* 

(vi) Potato 

(vii) Sugarcane 
(viii) Tobacco 

(ix) Mustard 

(x) Linseed . . 

(xi) Jute 
ixii) Other crops 

100*00 


75 *89 
0*07 

0 32 
9*72 

1 37 
0*56 
0 04 
0*02 
0 13 
4*53 
5*84 


[Source : Agricultural Geography of West Bengal.] 

The table given in Appendix III would give an idea of 1 land under 
different principal crops including fruits for a period of eight years com- 
mencing from 1950-51. Appendix III would also give an idea pbout the 
yield per acre of the principal crops. 

4. Acreage> and total production of the principal crops of the district 
have l>een shown in the table given in Appendix III. The figures are fdr 
a period of eight years commencing from 1950-51. 

5. The district has 75 inches annual rainfall on an average and it is 
significant to note that it does not generally suffer from drought and also 
except in a few small areas on the banks of the Damodar the floods do not 
normally visit. 75 per cent; of the cro£ in the said area are rain-fed*- 
Area under assured irrigation through artificial projects may be' estimated to 
he about 25 per cent. For the rice cultivation the farmers in the district 
depend mainly on rainfall. Bui because the rainfall: is not adequate and 
timely, the various operations get interfered with resulting sometimes in 
crop failures. Attempts are being made, therefore, to increase the area 
under assured irrigation through the implementation of irrigation projects 
both major and mines. Statistical information in this connection has been 
given in the table under Appendices IV and V. 




Panboroj at Khalore — Inside view. 
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6. The following table shows the period of sowing and harvesting of 
the principal crops in the district : 

TABLE J. 


(Sowing Calendar) 


Nome of crops 

Time of sowing 

Time of harvesting. 

Ama| (transplanted) 

. . Middle of Jaistha to Middle of 
Sravana. 

Aghrahayan-Pous. 

Aus (transplanted) 

. . Baisak-Jaifltha 

Sravan-Bhadra. 

Jute 

Chaitra-Baishak . . 

Ashar-Bhadra. 

Potato 

Kartik 

Falgoon -Chaitra. 

Betel-leaf 

. . Middle of Aswin to middle of 
Hagb, 

Middle of Balshak to middle of 
Ashar and continued up to 
middle of Chaitra. 


6.1. The season of marketing follows generally closely upon the time 
of harvest. About 90 per cent, of 1 jute in the district is sold off within 
three months of the harvest time. The following table shows the period 
of marketing of the principal crops or, in other words, the months during 
which the disposal of the different crops are effected : 

Name of the crop. Tim© of marketiug. 

Paddy . . . . . . J anuar y to April. 

Jut© . . . . . . . . October to December. 

Potato . . . . . . February to April. 

Betel deaf . . . . . . June to September. 

7. The seed requirement of the different principal crops per acre in the 
district may be estimated as below : 


Name of crops. 

Aus 


Seed requirement per acre. 

. . 10*15 srs. 

Aman . . 

• • 


.. 10-15 srs. 

Jute 



. . 3-4| srs. 

Potato .. 

. . 


. . 5-10 mds. 

Betel-leaf 

. . 


. . 3,000 cuttings. 


8. Annual requirement (nutritional) of food in the district may be 
fonnd in Appendix VI. Figures for the years 1951, 1955 have been given 
in the table. Figures for 1951 and 1955 have been quoted from the 
Agricultural Geography of West Bengal. Total population for the year 
concerned has been calculated by adding the estimated year to year increase 
in population to the basic population data according to the Census of 1951. 

[For tables, etc-, vide Appendices III to VI]. 


2 
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' CHAPTER IV 
Agricultural Marketing 

1. “Marketing is the crux of the whole food and agriculture problems. 
It would be useless to increase the output of food, and would be equally 
futile to set up optimum standards of nutrition, unless means could be 
found to move food from the producer to the consumer at a price which 
represents a fair remuneration to the producer and is within the consumer’s 
ability to pay. Similar considerations apply to other agricultural products 
and fish and forest products.”* In this Chapter the various problems of 
agricultural marketing in the district and the attempted solutions will be 
discussed. 

A — System of Marketing 

2. The agricultural produces (including animal husbandry products) 
m the district are sold in the weekly hats and fairs, which are mral and 
in the markets which are generally urban. In general, Uluberia Sub- 
division forms the main assembling centre for locally-produced paddy, 
betel-leaf, vegetables and the cattle, while llowrah subdivision is imported 
assembling centre for jute, vegetables, dry cocoanut, betel-leaf and imported 
rice, pulses, oil-seeds and fish. From the time the produce leaves the 
producer to the time it reaches the consumer, the movement or the 
system of murkerting varies according to the commodity and local circum- 
stances. This is briefly discussed below. 

2.1. Among the locally-produced commodities rice, in which the 
district is deficit, is generally assembled in the form of paddy and rice 
itself. Faddy is put on sale in comparatively larger quantities where 
hand pounding is practised. It is assembled in the markets by the producers 
themselves or through the petty village merchants, the main hulk of arrival 
into the district being from its contiguous feeding area in the district of 
MWnapore, viz., (ihatal, Kolaghat and Thidkumra which lie just on the 
other side of the Rupnarayan. The commodity is first assembled in the 
periodical markets in the above areas. From those markets, where the 
produce is purchased by the local Arhatdars, it passes to the merchants 
in the assembling centres of this district through the itenerant ‘beparis’. 
The latter group acts both as wholesaler and retailer. As retailer, they 
cater to the demand of the near-by consumers and as wholesaler they sell 
the produce to the retail dealers of the neighbourhood. The strictly local 
produce, however, passes in small quantities from the producer to thp 
stockists in the assembling markets and from them directly to the 
consumers of the locality through one or more retailers. As regards rice, 
the wholesale distribution is not a large factor. There are, however, a number 
of merchants or Arhatdars stationed at the markets who make purchases 
directly from the producers and retail in small quantities to the local 
consumers or distribute it to the retailers of the neighbourhood. In the 
villages it is mainly the cultivator who sells both paddy and rice to the 
individual consumers or part with them towards payment of his previous 
loans. 

2.2. The most important feature in the marketing of jute is that the 
growers sell overwhelmingly large proportion of jute in the villages to the 
peripatetic dealers. In its movement there are three distinct stages, 
namely, (1) from village to the primary assembling markets, (2) from the 
primary assembling markets to the kutcha baling centres (secondary 


'Marketing Committee of the United Nations 1 Conference on Food and Agriculture held in 
Ootober, 1945, at Quebec. 
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markets) and (3) from the kutcha baling centres to the loose jute markets 
in Calcutta. In primary sales, about til per cent, of the marketable surplus 
is disposed of by the growers at their doors, and 31 per cent, in the Hats 
to the Farias, Paikars and Beparies and 8 per cent, is taken by the 
cultivators themselves to the kutcha baling centres direct. The Farias, 
Paikars and the Beparies are the first link in the chain of intermediaries 
supplying jute to the secondary markets. The jute that is bought in Hats 
is sold to the bigger dellers (or Arhatdars) in secondary markets who are 
either themselves balers or who in turn sell to the kutcha balers. The 
kutcha balers assort and press the jute and despatch them to Calcutta. 
The Arhatdars in the secondary market are of four types, classified 
according to their functions, namely, (1) merchants buying on their own 
account, (2) commission agents for big buyers, (3) agents of small 
Calcutta buyers, and (4) agents of sellers, particularly Farias and Beparies 
operating in the countryside. Tile kutcha balers are either Arhatdars- 
cum-balers or the representatives of the jute mills, who purchase, select, 
hale and despatch jute to the mills. The categories of intermediaries that 
exist in this trade are shown in the following tree: 


JUTE-GROWERS 


sltAL 


,L FARIA OR 
BEPARI 

I 


SMALL FARIA 
BEPARI OR FARIA 

I 


MILL SUPPLIER 
BROKER 


MILL AGENCIES KUTCHA BALER 
OR 

MILL SUPPLIER 
MERCHANTS 


BEPARI OR FARIA ARATDAR OR COMMISSION AGENT 

ARATDAR OR I 

COMMISSION 
AGENT 


BEPARI OR FARIA 

COMMISSION AGENTS 

MILL SUPPLIER 
AND 

MILL AGENCIES 


CALCUTTA CALCUTTA 
MERCHANT COMMISSION 
AGENT 


BROKER BROKER 

I ! 


MILL 


2.3. So far as Uluberia subdivision is concerned, the betel-leaf is 
carried by the producers to the assembling markets, where there are two 
sets of intermediaries, who are responsible for assembling the commodity. 
The first set acts as Arhatdar as is popularly called ‘Dalai' . He effects the 
sale of the growers* produce by open auction and charges a commission 
from the growers for this service. In the auction another set of inter- 
mediary, called commission agents or Chalandars, takes part and purchases 
the leaves on behalf of the distant buyers who never present themselves 
physically but advances money to the former by postal money order or 
otherwise. The second category of intermediary, i.e., the Chalandars, who 
are correctly speaking the commission agents of the buyer in Bihar, U.P., 
C.P., Assam and other States, act as the final link between the up-country 
and the terminal markets. In Howrah subdivision, the producers them- 
selves sell their produce to the buyers and there functions practically no 
intermediary between them. 
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3. Besides these locally-gtown crops Howrah has got very big markets 
for imported rice, pulses and oil-seeds and fish. The market for rice is 
located at Kamkrishnapur. The Arhatdars in the market (Ramkrishnapur) 
are mostly mill-owners of different districts in the State. They receive 
supply from their own mills or mills belonging to others through brokers 
in the latter case. From the Arhatdar the produce passes to the retailers 
and petty wholesalers of llowrah, Calcutta and suburbs through brokers, 
the buyers remaining altogether absent from the Inarket. 

3.1. The market for pulses and oil-seeds is housed in a small railway 
shed opposite Howrah goods shed and does not look like a murket-plaoe 
except during the sitting hours. The supply is mainly received from out- 
side States, viz., Bihar, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, TJ.P., Rajasthan and 
Madras and it is interesting to note that the transaction takes place on 
samples, while consignments still remain in the railway wagons or godowns 
in the Howrah, Ramkrishnapur, Shalimar, Chitpur and Sealdah railway 
yards. The functionaries in the market arq the Maliajans or the agents 
of the exporting Mnhajans at the source, the brokers and the buyers who 
are retailers or petty wholesalers. 

3.2. The fish market is located very near to Howrah railway station 
and is commonly known as Howrah Bridge market. The supply is mainly 
received from outside State, viz., Agra, Kanpur, Delhi, and Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Bombay, Andhra, Madras, Bihar, U.P. by rail, the traffic 
arrives freight paid at Howrah over rail. The only functionaries 
operating in the market are the Arhatdars and the buyers, i.e., the fish 
dealers of Howrah and Calcutta. A note on Market Functionaries may be 
found in Appendix XII. 

B — Market Practices and Market Chat yes 

4. Usually both paddy and rice are brought to the assembling markets 
packed in gunny bags. Paddy is generally heaped in front of the 
Arhatdar’s shop. The negotiation goes simultaneously along with weighing 
and setting of accounts on deliveries. The prices are fixed under open 
agreement system or private negotiation. In Ramkrishnapur market, 
which imports rice from outside districts and other States the brokers of 
the mill-owners at the source (where they are not identical with the 
Arhatdars in this market) get the samples and rates approved previously 
whereafter they despatch the consignments, to be received in the said 
Arhatdar’ s godowns. The brokers of this market in their turn similarly 
get the samples, rates, etc., duly approved by the buyers, i.e., the petty 
wholesalers and retailers of Calcutta, Howrah and suburbs, in advance. 
Delivery is effected at buyer’s godown at their cost by the brokers. For 
local paddy put in the assembling market (Bakshibat) for sale, the grower 
is required to pay a charge known as “Dan” at the rate of 0.00 nl\ per 
maund. A deduction is also made for contribution towards charitable 
purpose (Isliwarbritti), payable by the seller alone, at the rate of 0.03 nP. 
per mauud. In case of rice in Ramkrishnapur market the brokers, operating 
between the mill-owners at the source and the Arhatdars here, and between 
the latter and the local buyers here, charge, in both the cases, a brokerage 
at the rate of 0.06 nP. per maund. 

4.1. Jute is brought to the secondary markets either in loose form (in 
the strict sense) or in drums of approximately one maund each. As the 
kutcha baling arrangement in the district, which is a Daisee Distriot, is 
few, it invariably goes from the village and primary markets to the loose 
jute markets, particularly Shyamba^ar, in drums. It is interesting to 
note that, the kutcha baled jute is also known as 'loose jute* , in the loose 
jute markets in Calcutta. The prices are fixed under open agreement 



Ramkrishnapore Rice Market— Unloading of rice from railway wagons inside market place. 
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system. The nominated agents of the mills purchasing jute from the local 
merchants get a commission of Rs. 1.25 nl\ for each Iransaction of 
Rs. 100.00. The merchants sell to the mills with or without contract. 
Those who collect jute from the growers through lleparies pay the latter 
commission at the rate of 0.25 to 0.07 nP. per maund. The pucca 
Arhatdars, i.e., the merchants who act. as agents of the buyers, receive 
commission from the Beparies at the rate of 0.50 nP. per mnumi. Deduction 
is made in addition to above payments from the grower at the rate of 
8 eh. per maund to make up the loss in favour of the Beparies on 
account of driage. This is popularly known as ‘Dhalta’ or 'Bakin’. At 
Domjur market, deduction is also made for ‘Iswarbrittie’, payable by 
seller, at the rate of 0.02 nP. per maund. 

4.2. Betel-leaves are assembled by the producers mainly by head-loads 
at the nearest ‘Pan Posta’ and placed in respect frf Pluberia subdivision, 
at the disposal of 'Aratdars’ who effect open auction of the produce. For 
this service he charges a commission at the rate 0.50 nP. to Re. 1 for 
auction of every 10,000 leaves. The commodity then passes to another set 
of merchants known as commission agents or Chain iidars. These persons do 
nol realise any commission from the growers. They supply orders of the 
distant merchants on receipt of advance payment and realise from them a 
commission of 0.75 nl\ to Re. 1 per 10,000 leaves. These commission 
agents, however, realise from the growers a sum of 0.31 nP. per 10.000 
leaves for removal of stalk. They (i.e. commission agents') also charge 
R«. 2.00 from the distant merchants as packing cost for ordinary basket 
packing}- and Rs. 2.50 nP. for gunny j acked baskets. In Howrah sub- 
division, the betel-leaves are not auctioned but sold by private negotiation 
by the producers themselves. Here the price of the leaves sold is paid 
by the Arhatdars or Bnnias on behalf of the buyers for which service they 
charge a commission of 0.02 nP. per rupee. In case the buyers fail to pay 
back the money to the financing Arhatdars by the next market day, the 
latter charges an interest at the same rate, i.e., 0.02 nP. per rupee in 
addition to his commission. The producer-seller is required to pay 
0.08 nP. per bundle of 10,000 leaves as ‘Dan’ to the market-owner and 
the buyer lias to pay 0.03 nP. per bundle to the Dnrwan of the market, 
50 per cent, of which goes to the proprietor and the rest is equally shared 
by the Dnrwan and the manager of the market. 


4.3. As the bulk of the consignments of pulses and oil-seeds remain in 
the railway wagons or godowns during transaction, the stock, which is not 
disposed of within 24 hours of its arrival, is shifted to the private godowns 
to avoid wharfage. The transaction is effected through brokers who charge 
a brokerage at the rate of 0.09 nP. per maund in case of pulses and 
0.12 nP. per maund in case of oil-seeds from the owncr-mahajan. 

4.4. The sale of fish is effected by the Arhatdars by open auction, 
the unit of hid being in seer. A commission of 0.05 nP. per rupee is 
charged by them for rendering this service. The sale-proceeds are 
remitted to the suppliers at the source by postal money order deducting the 
commission at the above rate and the advance, if any, made previously 
together with a further sum at the rate of 0.02 nP. per rupee to be 
re-imbur^d to the supplies on demand or usually at the close of the year. 
The buyers are required to pay 0.75 nP. per maund as Iswarbritti to the 
Arhatdar who deposits the sum to the market committee. The amount is 
spent for the maintenance of the market as also for payments to 
sweepers, etc. 
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C — Village retention and marketable surplus 

5. The producers in the villages have to meet certain commitments in 
the shape of paying wages in kind to hired labour, there is the practice 
of barter transaction in some places in which paddy is exchanged for other 
commodities of everyday use. Then the producers have to set aside a 
portion of their produce as seed and also for the purpose of stoclt feeding, 
giving alms and charities. Above all they must have adequate stock for 
consumption by themselves and their dependents. All these together 
constitute the village retention, which accordingly is a variable factor in 
the economy of the villagers. It varies from place to place depending as 
they are on the following factors, viz., — 

(a) practice of paying wages to hired labour in kind, 

(b) prevalence of v thc practice of barter transaction in which paddy 

or rice is exchanged for other commodities of everyday use, 

(c) quantities used for stock-feeding, 

(d) volume of consumption by the growers and their dependents. 

■Other factors like size of the growers holding, tlieir indebtedness, relative 
importance of rice in the local dietary, etc., also are to be considered in 
determining the proportion of the village retention so far as food crops are 
concerned. Tn case of non-food crops, only the quantity necessary for 
domestic consumption goes towards making the village retention, the 
balance being the marketable surplus. After meeting all these commit- 
ments the growers are left with a surplus which is the marketable surplus 
with the growers. 

6. Marketable surplus is very important factor in determining the 
general trend of the rural economy since on ihe flow of such surplus 
depends the trend of price. It again varies with the variation in price. 
JWhen price rises due to interaction of other factors there is the tendency 
of hoarding with , the consequent decrease in the marketable surplus. 
Government of India has undertaken a pilot scheme to determine the 
actual position of the marketable surplus particularly of the food grains. This 
study will at least give some idea of normal condition. 

7. The following table brings out a rough estimate of quantitative 
utilization percentage of the principal crops of the district. This has been 
based on recent (19fl0) investigation made by the officers of the Department. 

TABLE K 


(Village retention) 

Items 

(a) Seed 

(b) Other domestic requirement — 

(i) Wages 

(ii) Barter 

(c) Domestic consumption 

(d) Marketable surplus 


Commodities 

t - A — "V 

Paddy. Jute. Betel -leaf 

(Per cent.) (Per cent). (Per cent.) 
5 

90 2 67 

5 98 38 






Howrah Bridge Market— Auction of fi>h in pi ogre 
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8. The position in respect of the State as a whole so far as the major 
ioodgrains are concerned, to compare with, may he estimated as follows: 


(i) Seed 

(Per cent.) 
... 4 

(ii) Payment for wages 

... 20 

(iii) Barter 

2 

(iv) Domestic consumption 

... 47 

(v) Marketable surplus 

... 27 


Too" 


[Source : Brochure on the Marketing of Rice in West Bengal, published by Marketing Brandi 
of the Directorate of Agriculture.] 

D. — Price spread. 

9. The esseuce of equitable marketing lies in assuring a fair share 
of the consumer’s rupee to the producer. The spread of price from producer 
to consumer is made up of various items of expenditure incurred in various 
processes through which a commodity passes to consumer. The price- 
spreads of a few major crops of the district are given in the Appendix VII. 

E — Storage 

10. Storage is a very important adjunct to agricultural marketing. 
The facilities of storage, particularly of grains, available to the cultivators 
are inadequate. The producer is forced to sell his produce as soon as it is 
ready, partly because be has no staying capacity (owing to his financial 
weakness) and partly because he cannot store his produce properly for 
long. 

11. The existing methods and conditions nt .-dm »y C . arc primitive. In 
the villages, paddy is stored by farmers invarinh r \ in bulk in simple 
structures prepared out of locally available mat d ials. These vary in 
shape and construction. In the districts, as in other parts of the State, 
the receptacles made of paddy straw ropes, known as “moruis”. and the 
same made of a thick bamboo matting plastered with cowdung, belli inside 
and outside, are common. The peasants use big receptacles of mud, brick 
or masonry. There are many producers who have no separate storage space.. 
They store their commodity in the floors of their own dwelling house which 
are mostly kuteha structures, in the markets, however, both paddy and 
rice are stored in storage godowns with cemented floor or paved with flag- 
stones. Paddy is stored usually in bulk. At. rice mills, paddy is stored 
both in bulk and bags and rice generally in bags in the godowns with pucca 
floors. Bulk storage is most common in the rural areas while in the markets 
as well as in mills storage in bags is the normal feature. 

12. As regards jute, separate structures for storage purpose are seldom 
erected in the villages by the growers or any class of intermediaries. The 
cultivators spread sticks on the floor on which they place the bundles of 
jute. The rooms where it is stored have generally bamboo walls and 
that-died or corrugated iron-sheet, roofs. The well-to-do growers build 
‘machas’ (platforms) made of bamboo inside the room for storing. The 
same methods are practised by the Beparies. In the primary markets, 
there are godowns having corrugated iron-sheet roofs with walls of the same 
material or of bamboos. The Arhtdars who operate in these markets have 
their godowns owned or hired. In the secondary markets, which are also 
the baling centres (kuteha) there is practically no dearth of storage space. 
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Here, fairly substantially built structures affording good protection from 
weather is found. These are available on hire also. The jute and rice mills 
maintain their own godowns having capacity of 20,000 to 50,000 mds. 
each of baled jute and rice. Very recently the Co-operative Marketing 
Societies have also commenced to set up godowns on being financed by the 
State Government. 

lH. The following table shows the approximate storage accommodation 
available in some of the important markets in the district: 


TABLE L 


(Storages accommodation) 


Name of the district. 

Godown capacity showing different 
groups 

Total storage accom- 
modation available. 






t 

Number 

of 

godowns. 

"N 

Storage 
accom- 
modtion 
in md. 

Howrah 

Up to 500 mds. 


89 

36,400 


501 50 1,00 mds. .. 


21 

21,000 


1,001 to 5,000 mds. 


67 

1,34,000 


5,001 to 10,000 mds. 


10 

50,000 



Total 

187 

2,41,400 


13.1. A statement showing the particulars of different kinds of storage 
godowns in the district lias been appended in Appendix YTIT. The 
information are hated on a survey conducted by the officers of the Department 
Very re< eutly. 

14. Paddy and rice are not generally stored for any considerable period 
of time. As regards jute, only the wealthy Deputies are able to hold jute 
for some time and even they do not store for over (> to 8 weeks. The rent 
of godowns is regulated by several factors, namely (a) location of godown 
in the market, (b) importance of the market, (c) storage capacity, and (d) 
type of construction. It varies from Its. 350 to Its. 800 per annum for a 
godown of 1,000 mds. capacity and Ks. 1,500 to Its. 4,000 per year for a 
godown having a capacity of 5,000 mds. 

14.1. Normally foodgrains are stored for longer period both in the 
villages as w^ell as in markets. So the cost factor is important in this 
case. In the villages foodgrains art' stored in Golas wherefrom it is 
difficult to make an accurate estimate of the cost of conservation ill the 
villages. The cost depends tin the value of the receptacles. While in the 
markets the cost of storage depends on three factors, e.g., godown rent, 
handling charges and interest. These are liable to vary from place to place. 
On the above* 1 basis the cost of storage per mnund as prevailing in private 
godowns during 19(>0 in the district may be estimated as below: 

Kent. Handling. Interest. Total. 

Rice (Ramkritdinapore) 0 01 nP. 0*03 nP. 0*03 nP. 0*07 nP. 

Jute (Dorajur) 0 01 nP. 0 03 nP. 0 01 nP. 0 05 nP. 




Khalore Pan-Posta — Auction of betel-leaf in progress. 
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]'). Losses in storage result from floor damp, weevil infestation and 
vermine attack. Paddy is less susceptible to loss than rice in storage, 
owing to the protection afforded to rice kernel by its covering: of husk. The 
former may loose 1 to 3 per cent, in weight due to driage in the hot months, 
while the latter may loose in weight to the extent of \ to 1J per cent, 
when stored for two or four months*. Food Department, however, 
normally allowed 1 per cent, as storage loss for storage up^fco six months. 
In respect of jute, if sufficient passage is not left while stacking, particularly 
haled jute, to permit circulation of air, a high percentage of moisture 
combined with heat is likely to encourage fermentation and may result in 
damage to the fibre. The tossa or daisee jute, as grown in this district, 
lias tendency to absorb moisture more quickly and to greater extent. If 
moist jute if" stored, it deteriorates quickly, looses its lusture and becomes 
dazed. 

Id. Agricultural Produce (Warehousing Corporation) Act, 1956 of the 
(iovornment of India has opened great possibility towards improvement of 
storage problem of the agricultural commodities. T'nder the provisions of 
the Act, Central Warehousing Corporation and State Warehousing 
Corporations in the different States have come into being very recently. 
These Corporations have programme to set up warehouses of various 
capacities. In "West Bengal also such a State Warehousing Corporation 
has been set up which has planned to establish 20 warehouses within the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 

17. One; of the warehouses has been set up in Howrah, as a remedy 
against defficiencv in storage accommodation and also to assure cheap credit 
availability. This warehouse consists of 13 godowns for the present with 
a target capacity of about 50,000 mds. The warehouses which will help 
both the cultivators and merchants would provide storage at comparatively 
low rent, W'ith facilities for protection against damage by insects, rodent 
and water. Tt would provide safety through incurmnco against fire, flood 
theft, etc. The warehouse receipt.”* will soon get the status of a negotiable 
instrument. As soon as it is done, there is bound to be a spurt in the ware- 
housing activity. The warehouse at Ilowrah was set up on 1st March 
1959. 

18. In recent years, the cold storages have gained popularity. The 
table below’ gives the list of cold storages set up in the district : 


TABLE M 

;(List, of Cold Storage) 


Name of the cold 
storage. 

Location with Commo- 
address. dity stored. 

Capacity 
of storage. 

(Mds.) 

Average storage Storage charge, 
period. 

1. Howrah Cold 
Storage. 

130 Dharma- Potato, 
tolls Road, orangfe, 

Salkia, Howrah bedana, ■* 
dry 

fruits, peas. 

75,000 

March to De- 
cember. 

Rs. 5 00 to 7 00 
per md. Potato 
Rs. 4- 00 to 5- 00 
permd. Others. 

2. Calcutta Na- 
tional Cold Sto- 
rage. 

3. Salkia Cold 
Storage. 

32 J. N. Mu- Potato 
Iherji Road, 

Salkia, Ilowrah 

30,000 

Do. 

Rs. 6-50 to 7*00 per 
md. 

51 J. N. Mu- Potato 
kherji Road, 

Salkia, Howrah 

25,000 

Do. 

Rs. 4- 00 per md. 

4. Bhartia Cold 
Storage. 

100/101 Dhar- Potato 
matolla Road, 

Salkia, HoWrah 

65,000 

Do. 

Rs. 3-50 to 5 -00 per 
md. 


* Brochure on the, marketing of rice in West Bengal . 
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F — Malpractices , Weights and Measures 

19. The prevalence of malpractices in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities ia the district are fortunately few. The chief malpractice in 
vogue is the excess jrealisation of 1 sr. of jute over the due weight popularly 
known as “Dhalta” or “Balan” which is charged as dryage irrespective of 
whether the cqpmodity is free from moisture or not. The other malpractice 
besides the payment to Durwan in Howrah Bridge Market, is that sometime 
the sums raised as ‘Iswarbritti’ are fraudulently spent for trading purpose 
in the interest of collector-merchant. 


20. Unlike in other parts of the State, where diversity of weights and 
measures is a serious defect in the sphere of agricultural marketing, the 
weigiits and measures in use in the district is the standard seOT of 80 tolas 
(forty seers making one maund). The hundscales with wooden, cane or 
metallic pans are generally used. The measures (locally called Eatha) 
which are made of cane or bamboo are also in n annuls, seers and chattaks 
of standard weights. There is no Weight and Measures Act in force. Metric 
System of weights and measures are under introduction. 

G — Processing 

21. Paddy is converted into rice by husking by manual labour or power 
mills. The husking by manual labour is a simple indigenous method of 
husking the paddy with the help of a motor or by use of power-driven 
machinery. This is commonly known as hand-pounding. The hulling by 
pow r er mills is known as machine milling. Before hulling parboiling is 
done, which consists in steeping the grain in water and drying by application 
of heat or other menus. This is necessary in order to toughen the rice 
kernel so that it may withstand the process of hand-husking or milling, as 
the case may be, and also to make the busk more easily removable. 
Parboiling gives a greater outturn than in rase of paddy which is not so 
treated. The costs of hand-pounding and milling are respectively ,Ks. 1.50 
and 1.00 per maund of paddy on average. 'The cost of parboiling varies 
from 0 annas to 12 annas. As regards hulling outturn, the ratio is 8 :2 and 
1 maund: 20 seers respectively by haiul-pounding process and muclijjie- 
milling. 


In this connection it may be noted that “the average paddy grain consists 
of 28 to 25 per cent. Iiu-k, I to 2 per cent, entide and germ and 74 to 76 
per cent, kernel. Normally therefore a sample of paddy reasonably free 
from extraneous matter such as dirt, etc., should yield on hulling roughly 
74 per cent, of, saleable products’**. On an atgprage the hand-pounding 
process yields 2 to 8 per cent, more than what is received from machine- 
milling. 

Hulling outturns in case of different varieties of paddy in the mills are 
.as follows : 

TABLE N 
(Hulling Outturns) 



Veriety. 

Quantity, 
in maunds. 

Rice produced approxi- 
mately-Parboiled. 

Broken. 

Patnai 

. . 

1* 

1 m3". 

About | seer. 

Banktulsi 



39 seers. 

About | seer. 

Rupsal 


h 

39 seers. 

About £ seer. 

Nagra 


i* 

37^pers. 

About £ seer. 

Kalma 

. . 

ii 

37 .seers. 

About | seer. 


Source : Brochure on marketing of 


'ice in West Bengal. 


‘Report on the marketing of Rice in India (1955). 




Kutcha baling of jute — Domjur market. 
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22. There are 15 rice mills in the district located as follows: 

Name of mill, village and post office. 

(1) Kamala Rice Mill, Kurchibaria, Shibgunj. 

(2) Bishalakshmi Rice Mill, Gediarah, Gujarpur. 

(3) Ateswari Rice Mill, Shibpur, Gujarpur. 

(4) Basanti Rice Mills, Shibpur, Gujarpur. 

(5) Rajrajeswari Rice Mill, Shibpur, Gujarpur. 

(6) Radhapur Rice Mill, Radhapur, Radhapur, 

(7) Lakshminath Rice Mill, Radhapur, Radhapur. 

(8) Tara Rice Mill, Radhapur, Radhapur. 

(9) Kamalpur Rice Mill, Kamalpur, Radhapur. 

(10) l&kshmi Rice Mill, Kamalpur, Radhapur. 

(11) Annapurna Rice Mill, Marshall, Kharuberia. 

(12) Sidheswari Rice Mill, Anantapur, Anantapur. 

(13) Sitala Rice Mill, Durgapur, Amardaha. 

(14) Damodar Rice Mill, Rameswarpur, Shyampur. 

(15) Mahakali Rice Mill, Kurchiberia, Shibgunj. 

The approximate annual quantity* milled in those mills is 50,000 niaunds 
each. 

23. Though not of commercial importance, there are three rice 
products, namely, (1) Muri (parched rice), (2) Chira (flattened rice) and 

(3) Khoi (parched paddy). Chira is produced by boiling or soaking paddy 
in water and then beating in IMienki. Muri is produced by parching a 
special kind of rice. Khoi is produced is parching paddy. The total cost 
of manufacturing a maund of Chira is about Rs. 40.00 and that of Muri 
and Khoi is about Rs. 50.00. It includes cost of fuel, labour, rent of 
premises and all other incidental expenses. The manufacturing outturn per 
maund of paddy is 28 seers for Chira and 24 seers for Muri and Khoi. 


24. The manufacture of jute goods has given rise to an industry of 
immense economic importance in the district. There are 20 jute mills 
working in the district, located as follows: 

(1) Central Jute Mills Co., Ltd., Gusuri, Bhotebagan. 

(2) Howrah Jute Mills, 1 Ramkrishnapur, 1\0. Shibpur, Howrah. 

(3) Fort William Jute Mills, 1 Shibpur, Howrah. 

(4) National Co., Ltd., Bauipur, P.O. Sankrail, TIowrah. 

(5) Delta Jute Mills, Manickpore, P.O. Delta, Jute Mill. 

(6) Belvdlere Jute Mills Co., Ltd., Sankrail, Howrah. 

(7) Bally Jute Co., Ltd., Scott Kerr Road, Bally. 

(8) Bengal Jute Mill Co., Ltd., Grand Trunk Road, Shibpur. 

(9) Fort William Jute Mills, No. 2, Shibpur, Howrah. 

(10) Howrah Jute Mills, No. 2, Ramkrishnapur, Shibpur. 

(11) Howrah Jute Mills, No. 3, Ramkrishnapur, Shibpur. 

* (12) Sree Hanuman Jute Mills. 76 J. N. Mukherji Road, Salkia. 

(13) Sree Ambica Jute Mills, Ltd., Belur, Howrah. 

(14) Naskarpara Jute Mills, 1Etd., Ghusuri, Howrah. 
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(15) The Kedarnfcth Jute Mfg. Co., Ltd., Dharmatola Street, Salkia, 

Howrah. 

(16) Sree Mahadev Jute Mills Co., Badamtola, P.O. Bally. 

(17) Bharat Jute Mills, Ltd., Kadamtola, Howrah. 

(18) Sree Ganesh Mills, Ltd., 66 Sett Banadhar Jalau Road. 

(19) Fort Gloster North Mill, Nalpur, Fort Gloster. 

(20) Ludlow Jute Press, Chengail, P.O. Chakasi. 

(21) Fort Gloster Jute Mills (Old), Fort Gloster. 

(22) Fort Gloster Jute Mills (New), Fort Gloster. 

(23) Lowrence Jute Mill, Ghaksi. 

(24) Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Chengail, P.O. Chakasi. 

(25) Premchand Jute Mill, Ltd., Chengail, P.O. Chakasi. ^ 

(26) Gagnlbhai Jute Mills, Ltd., Sijberia, P.O. Cluberia. 

25. The other processing concerns in the district are the flour mills, 
cloth mills and oil mills. There are seven flour mills, four cloth 
mills and twenty-nine nil mills, manufacturing edible oils, other than 
hydrogeneted oils, of which the largest is the Howrah Oil Mills No. 1 at 
.Ramkrishnapur. The hydrogeneted Oil Company Limited and the Swaika 
Banaspati Products Limited are also located in this district, the former being 
at Ramkrishnapur and the latter at Lilooah. The flour mills, cloth mills and 
oil mills in the district are located as follows: — 

Flour Mills— 

(1) The Bengal Flour Mills, Shibpur, Howrah. 

(2) The Howrah Flour Mills, Ramkrishnapur. 

(3) The Ilooghly Flour Mills, Hamkrishnapur. 

(4) The Reform Flour Mills, Ramkrishmvpur. 

(5) The Sreekrishna Chanada Flour Mills, Salkia. 

(6) Krishna Flour Mills, Ghusuri. 

(7) Master Food Products, Shibpur. 

Cloth Mills— 

(1) Sree Radheshyam Cotton Mills, Ghusuri. 

(2) Fast India Corporation Limited, Ramkrishnapur. 

(3) JJeshapriya Hosiery and Weaving Mill, Salkia. 

(4) Arati Cotton Mills, llasnagar, Howrah. 

Oil Mills— 

(1) Howrah Oil Mills Ltd., Ramkrishnapur Ghat Road. 

(2) Sam ant a Oil Mill, Foreshore Road, Salkia. 

(3) Gopal Oil Mill, 139 Barnes Road, Salkia. 

(4) Bhabanipur Oil Mills, 33 Barnes Road, Salkia. 

(5) Satyanaraynn Oil Mills, 33 Barnes Road, vSalkia. 

(6) Sliyamsundar Oil Mills, 80 Harganj Road, Salkia. 

(7) Fmacharan Sadliakharis Oil Mills, 95 Huraganj ltoad, Salkia. 

(8) Sri Ganesh Oil Mills, Huraganj Road, Salkia. 

(9) Haragouri Oil Mills, Haraganj Road, Salkia. 

(10) Madanmohan Oil Mill, 105 Harafanj Road, Salkia. 
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(11) National Oil Mill, 21 / 1 Kaiharta Bura Lane, Salkia. 

(12) Sri Radha Krishna Oil Mill, 539 G. T. Road, Howrah. 

(13) Sibpur Oil Mills, 441 G. T. Road, Sibpur. 

(14) India Dal & Oil Mill, 37 Netaji Subhas Road, Howrah. 

(15) Deshbandhu Oil Mill, 52 Netaji Subhas Road, Howrah. 

(16) Jagadhatri Oil Mills, 20 Netaji Subhas Road, Rawrah. 

(17) Naba Bharat Oil Mill, 12 Kishnore Dayal Jalan Road, Ghusuri. 

(18) Hanuman Oil Mill, Ghusuri, Howrah. 

(19) Bajrang Oil Mill, 620 J. N/Mukherjee Road, Ghusuri, Howrah. 

(20) Bhugabati Oil Mill, Ghusuri, Howrali, 

(21) Sriganrang Oil Mill, Kadamtola. 

(22) Natabar Oil Mill, 16/1 Natabar Paul Road, Kadamtola. 

(23) Messrs. Choudhuri Oil Mill, 370 Belilious Road, Howrah. 

(.24) Swaika Oil Mills, Lilooah, Howrah. 

(25) Mohini Oil Mill, Lilooah, Howrah. 

(26) Tekmony Oil Mill, 5 Duffer Street, Lilooah. * 

(27) Dhanki’s Oil Mill, Howrah. 

(28) Ma-Sakambari Oil Mill, 95 G. T. Road, Howrah. 

(29) Ganesh Oil & Flour Mill, 217 Panchanantola Road, Howrah. 

H. — Grading and Standardization 

26. Grading is the spring-board for developmental activities in agricul- 
tural marketing. The prime importance of grading is to differentiate among 
various qualities of the one and the same product so as to provide a 
“ Yardstick’ ’ to measure these differences and ultimately to establish a 
common language. The buyers and seller would thus he able to communicate 
with each other with maximum precision in regard to price vis-a-vis quality 
and transact business on a dependable basis through description of goods. 
The quality difference being reflected in price, the grading gives also 
incentive for production of quality produce according to the industrial need 
and consumer’s preference. Normally agricultural produce in the district 
is not graded scientifically. Indigenous methods of classification according 
to size are in vogue. Rice and paddy are generally classified as fine, medium 
or coarse and certain local or trade names are given for differentiation. 

27. Little progress has been made in this field in the district except that 
Shri Ganesh Flour Mills of Salkia lias been recently authorised to grade Atta 
under Agricultural Produce (Grading & Marking) Act, 1937. No Agmark 
emporium has been set up in the district as yet. 

* I — Co-operative Marketing 

28. The Co-operatives play a limited part in the district in the marketing 
of different crops. There are 10 large^and small sized co-operative marketing 
societies so far organised in the district. Of the small-sized societies, four 
have received from the Government the marketing loan and one the storage 
godown loan. The large-sized marketing society has received Government 
contribution towards share capital as well as godown loan and staff subsidy 
towards managerial cost. But no one could play an efficient part due to 
promulgation of price fixation order of paddy ancl rice issued by the State 
Government in 1958, as most of the societies were to deal with paddy and 
rice. One society in THuberia Subdivision, which took up the production and 
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marketing of arrowroot could, however, make little headway. A list of 
co-operative marketing societies in the district is given in the following 
Table. b 

TABLE 0 


(List of Co-operative Marketing Societies in the districts.) 


Serial 

No. 

Name and address of the society. 

Total No. 
of share 
holders. 

Total 

share 

capital. 

Commodities dealing 
with. 


^ * 


Rs. 


1 

Dhulagori Growers’ Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Marketing Society, Ltd., P. 0. and 
Vill. Dhulagori. 

6 

1,500 00 

Dry cocoanut. 

'a 

Bhagirathi Krishija Samabaya Bipan an 
Samity Ltd., P. 0. and Vill. Dhulasimla. 

00 

1,500- 00 

Paddy, rice, wheat, 
cocoanut, and jute. 

3 

Raghudevpur Co-operative Agricultural 
Production and Marketing Society Ltd., 
P. 0. and Vill. Raghudevpur- 

54 

540- 00 

Arrowroot. 

4 

Saptamatrika Co-operative Agricultural 
Marketing Society, Ltd., P. O. and Vill. 
Birshibpur. 

52 

3,040-00 

Paddy, rice. 

6 

Hatgacha Union Agricultural Co-operative 
Marketing Society Ltd., P. 0. and Vill. 
Samruk. 

53 

530-00 

Paddy and rice. 

6 

Chandipur Union Agricultural Marketing 
Society Ltd., P. 0. Birshibpur. 

55 

630-00 

Paddy and rice. 

7 

Kharuberia Union Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Marketing Society Ltd., P. O. and 
Vill. Kharuberia. 

51 

3,060-00 

Paddy, rice and jute. 


•T —Hats and Markets 




29. The district contains some of the biggest markets of the State, 
dealing in local and imported commodities. There are (1) Khalore Pan Posta, 
(2) Howrah Bridge Market (for Pan and Fish), (3) Ramkrishnapur Rice 
Market, and (4) Howrah Pulse and Oil-seeds Market. The pulse and oil-seeds 
market may be said to be one of the biggest wholesale market of its kind in 
India. The table shows important particulars about these markets: — 



TABLE P 




(List of markets.) 



Name of market. 

Commodities trans- 

Annual 

Market functionaries. 



Bacted. 

volume 
of tran- 
saction. 





Mds. 



(1) Khalore Pan Posta . . 

Pan (betel-leaf) 

1,00,000 

DalaliAratdar) 

Chanoar (commission 

40 

15 




agent). 






55 

(2) Howrah Bridge Market 

(i) Pan 4^ 

1,00,000 

Banias (Aratdars) for Pan 

13 


(ii) Imported fish . . 

4,00,000 

Aratdar for fish 

38 

(3) Ramkrishnapur Rice 

Rice (imported) . . 

4,000,000 

Aratdar Brokers 

51 

40 

Market. 





( 4 ) Howrah Pulse and 

Pulse (imported) in- 

3,500,000 

Local Mahajans Agent of distant 

Oilseeds Market. 

cluding gram and 


Mahajan. 



gram products. 
Oil-seeds (imported) 

3,100,000 

Brokers. 





4 '<• V 
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29.1. The list of all hats and markets in the district, classified Into A, 
|> and C may be found in Appendix IX. There are 148 hats and markets in 
the district as classified below: — 

(i) A class markets — 7. 

(ii) 15 class markets — 5. 

(iii) C class markets — 136. 

30. The following gives the list of wholesalers hi rice and jute in the 
important markets of the district : 1 

Wholesalers of rice in Ramkrishnapur Rice Market 

(1) Messrs. Sarat Ohamlra Anukul Chandra Chatterjee Private Ltd. 

(2) Messrs. Bhagabandas Brothers. 

(3) Messrs. Rajkumar Saha. 

(4) Messrs. Monimolian Khan & Co. 

(5) Messrs. Sarat Chandra Das & others. 

(6) Messrs. Bhagyalakshmi Rice Mill & Industries Private, Ltd. 

(7) Messrs. Beparilal Khan & Panchanan Khan. 

(8) Messrs. Basanti Rice Stores. 

(9) Messrs. Haripada Samanta Gopal Krishna Samanta. 

(10) Messrs. Bliattacharjee-Dutta Rakshit & Co. 

(11) Messrs. Sublias Dal Mill. 

(12) Messrs. Bauer jeo Brothers. 

(13) Messrs. Dasharati Khan & Madan Mohan Khan. 

(14) Messrs. Kishandas Kanailal. 

(15) Messrs. Bibliuti Sett. 

(16) Messrs. Jugal Krishna Mandal & Co. 

(17) Messrs. Sambhu Nath Khan. 

(18) Messrs. Kishan Kumar Brothers. 

(19) Messrs. West Bengal Agency. 

(20) Messrs. Prabhu I)ayal B hollar. 

(21) Messrs. Harihar Mai. * 

(22) Messrs. Nikhil Ranjan Chakrahorty. 

(23) Messrs. Mono ranjan De. 

(24) Messrs. Bimal Krishna Kiindu. 

(25) Messrs. Manna Mandal & Co. Mallick Co. 

(26) Messrs. Desliabaiulhu Rice Mills. 

(27) Messrs. Mahalakshmi Rice Mills. 

(28) Messrs. Laksi Kanta Banerjee. 

(29) Messrs. Kakhmi Kanta Banerjee. 

(30) Messrs. Purilal Parameswari Lai. 

(31) Messrs. Bhaba Taran Mandal. 

(32) Messrs. Indian Dal & Oil Mill. 

(33) Messrs. Sashadhar Samanta & Sons. 

(34) Messrs. Radha Ballav Rice Mill. 

(35) Messrs. Pannalal Kishan Lai. 

(36) Messrs. Surendra Nath Garai. 



:* Wholesalers of Jute in Domjur Market* 

tl) Messrs. Fatick Bhattacharjee & Co. 

(2) Messrs. B. C. Khara & Co. 

(3) Messrs. Ghose, Mandal, Pari & Co. 

(4) Messrs. Sailendra Nath Ghosh. 

(5) Messrs. Asutosh Koley & Co. 

(6) Messrs. Nilmoni Ghosh. 

(7) Messrs. Haradhan Patra. 

(8) Messrs. Biswanaih Hazli. 

(9) Messrs. Hara Prasad Ghosh. 

(10) Messrs. Saral Kumar Ghosh. 

(11) Messrs. Central Jute Mill Agency. 

(12) Messrs. Guriram Hazra. 

(13) Messrs. Sudhir Choudhuri. 

Wholesaler* of Jute in Bargachia Market 

(1) Messrs. Netai Kar. 

(2) Messrs. Gour Ghosh. 

(3) Messrs. Ananta Panja. 

(4) Messrs. Malai Sett. 

Wholesalers of Jute in Saukrail Market 
(1) Messrs. Ashutosh Koley & Co. 

K — Prices 

31. The seasonal variation in price of the principal commodities of the 
district will he evident from the table below : — 

TABLE Q 

(Seasonal variation of prices year — 1959) 

Month**. Jufco Rice Betel- 

(Garsat- (medium' leaf 

Ramkrishna- Ramkrishna- (Bagnan 
pur). pur). Khalore 

Market). 

(per maund) (permaund) (Per 10,000 


January 





18-25 

20-60 

leaves) 

40-20 

February 





18-25 

23 -00 

42 >50 

March 





18*25 

23 *00 

40 00 

April 





18*25 

23*00 

37 *50 

May 





18*25 

22*40 

35 *60 

June 





18*25 

21 *75 

40-25 

July 





30 *92 

22*12 

11-00 

August 





31 *37 

23 *50 

10*20 

September 

.. 




29 *25 

28 *00 

8 00 

October 





30 *95 

24*85 

21 *20 

November 

• * . 




27 *00 

24 *85 

21 *20 

December 





24-75 

30 *25 

51*85 


( Source : District Price Bulletin, AgiiculiuiEl Mtiktlhg Dtpanmeiit). 
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32. A comparative statement showing the average wholesale price of 
the principal commodities of commercial importance may he seen in 
Appendix X. 

33. The scheme of dissemination of price has not been extended to this 
district as yet. 

L — Production and Marketing of Livestock and Livestock Products 

34. There is only one livestock market in the district, important mainly 
for cattle, which is located at Pluheria, the particulars regarding which may 
lie seen from the list of markets, vide Appendix IX. 

34.1. The cattle population in the district as per Cattle Census, 1951, 
is 236,406 for cows and 269, 242 for buffaloes including male, female and 
young stocks in each case. 

34.2. The net available supplies in the Vluberia Cattle Market — the only 
important market of its kind in the district, are roughly 20,000 per year for 
cows (male, female and young stocks) and about one-third that number for 
Buffaloes. Of the above Nos. about 50 per cent, in each case, constitute the 
local supply, whereas the rest are imported from different markets of 
Midnapore and 24-Parganas. The imported animals are assembled by the 
itcimrent Eeparies, while the local ones by the owners themselves. 

34.3. The functionaries working in the market are (1) Eeparies, 
(2) Owner-sellers, (3) Euvers. The Eenaries or owners bring the animals in 
the market and sell direct to the purchasers without any aid of intermediate 
agents. Eoth the sellers and the buyers are required to pay market charges 
to owner of the Hat known as ‘Dan’ at anna 1 to 2 annas per animal in case 
of cows and double that amount in case of buffaloes. 

34.4. Poultry and poultry products have little commercial importance 
in the district, the net available supplies whereof are approximately 
205,823 and .19,681,840, respectively, including in the latter case a local 
production of 16,081,640 eggs. 


3 
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CHAPTER V 
Trade and Transportation 

1. Export trade of the district is mainly constituted of jute, betel-leaf 
and dry cocoanut which are grown locally. Jute is exported to Calcutta 
while other two items go beyond the border of the State and the markets 
are located in almost all the States of Northern India. Proportionately 
inward trade is important and the main items are rice, pulses, oilseeds ana 
fish for local consumption as well as for re-export. Rice is locally grown 
but the district being deficit it has to depend mostly on imported stock. As a 
result the balance of trade is not in favour of the district. ' 

2. The nature of trade in different commercially important articles, as 
passed off in the district, will be evident from the table below : 


TABLE R 



(Nature of trade in the district) 


Name of commodity 

Volume 

of 

export 
(in mds.) 

Volume 

of 

import 
(in mds.) 

Destination 

Sources 

Jute 

. . * 60,000 


Calcutta 

.... 

Betel-leaf 

75,000 

•• 

Bihar, U.P., M. P„ 
Bombay, and 

Assam. 

.... 

Dry cocoanut . . 3,00,000 

Rico 

Pul sea including Gram and 
gram products. 

75,000 

40.00. 000 

35.00. 000 

Bihar, M. P., Delhi, 
East Punjab, etc. 

Madras, 

Kerala. 

Orissa, 

Outside 

district, 

Orissa. 

Bihar, Punjab, M. P., 
Kabul. 

Oilseeds 

.. 

31,00,000 


Ditto. 

Fish 


4,00,000 

.... 

From almost all the 
States. 

3. The net available supplies of two most important locally produced 
commodities in the district for the period from 1950-51 to 1957-58 are 
indicated below : 

Years 


Jute 

Betel-leaf 




Bales 

Maunds. 

1950-51 



46,000 

85,000 

1951-52 



. . 42,500 

85,000 

1952-53 



54,500 

90,000 

1953-54 



57,000 

95,000 

1954-55 



57,000 

95,000 

1955-56 



. . 56,000 

95,000 

1956-57 

. . 


. . 50,000 

1,00,000 

1957-58 

. • . • 


. a 60,000 

1,00,000 
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4. Transportation plays an important role in all the operations of crop 
movements. In the movement of paddy and betel-leaves from the producing 
areas to the assembling centres m the interior, road transport is mainly 
used, the means employed being bullock carts and motor trucks. For 
transporting jute to the secondary markets both the road transport and the 
railways are used, while for the dry cocoanuts waterways are also used in 
addition to the road transport. For the waterways, the country boats which 
can navigate in very shallow water are commonly used. For transport of jute, 
the greater part of the road traffic is handled oy the motor trucks. 

5. In respect of paddy and rice, the jute bags of various sizes manufac- 
tured by jute mills are used as containers. Description and size of the bags 


are given below : — 

(Lb.) 

(Inches.) 

Grain bags 

H 

60X30 

Grain bags 

5 

60x30 

(A) Twill bags 

2J 

44 x 26} 

(B) Twill bags 

2 i 

44 X 26} 


Betel-leaves for export are packed in buskets with or without gunny. 

6. The cost of transport forms the major proportion of the total cost of 
distribution between the distant centres. It has increased considerably, and 
to the growers this increase has become one of the biggest handicaps. The 
following table shows the average cost of main transport per unit in the 
district : 

TABLE S 
(Cost of transport) 

Means Cost per unit 


Bail transport per maund 
Hoad transport per mund 


River transport 


1 mile to 25 miles — 0 -25 nP. 

0 -03 nP. per md. per mile (lorry). 

0 *25 nP. per md. per mile (head load). 
0-19 nP. per md. per mile (cart). 
0 -12 nP. per md. per mile (boat). 



CHAPTER VI 

Miscellaneous + 

(1) Information of special interest— religious and historical 


(a) Howrah City 

There is a Tibetan temple at Bhotbagan, Ghusuri. After the successful 
termination of the Bogle Mission, tile Tashi Lama asked that he might be 
given a place on the bank of the Ganges — a river sacred to Buddhists as 
well as Hindus — to which he might send his people to pray. Bogle returned 
in 1775 and Warren Hastings at once granted a site for tShe Tibetan temple, 
and had it built under Bogle’s supervision. The temple itself is quaint 
rather than beautiful consisting of a two-storied ordinary-looking building, 
in which the absence of arches is noticeable. Both Hindu and Lamaistic or 
Tibeto-Buddhistie gods are worshipped, and there is a Tibetan Dungeon, 
cubiform in shape, like a Hindu Samadhi-niandir or tomb, and surmounted 
by Si ha’s Phallus, which is kept in a small low-roofed room having a Bengali 
inscription oil its door-top. 

(b) Domjur P.S. 

(i) Makarchandi temple in Makardaha. A short distance from Makardaha 
railway station, 8 miles from Howrah on the Howrah-Amta Light Railway. 
Temple in the Bengal style. 

(ii ) Astana and mosque of Pir Gayesuddin in Gayespur village. Alight 
at Bnluhati station on the Howrah-Siakhala Light Railway, eight miles from 
Howrah and cycle two miles to the west of the station on the District Board 
road. There are vanishing remains of a Garli. Neither the mosque nor the 
Astana is of any great architectural beauty. 

(iii) Narna — Alight at Chanditala on the Howrah-Siakhala Line. 
Between two and three miles west of station lies Narna where there is a 
temple of Panohanan Tliakur and Kali. The temple cannot be very ancient. 

(iv) Mahiari — Alight at Maurigram station on the B.N.R. (now S.R.), 
seven miles from Howrah-Mahiari or Maurigram is one and half miles north- 
west of the station. There is an old Siva temple called Swasnnesvar on the 
Sara swat i river which has no pretentions to architectural beauty. 

(c) Jagatballavpur P.S. 

(i) Jhingra — Alight at Ichhanagari station, eighteen miles from Howrah, 
on the Howrnh-Champudanga Light Railway. The temple of Gar Chandi is 
half a mile by a good road to the north of the station. The temple is large, 
of no great beauty, built about 1800 A.D. There is a number of small 
temples. 

(ii) Balia — Alight at Patihal station, seventeen miles from Howrah on 
the Howrah-Amta Railway and cycle two to three miles southward along a 
District Board road. Balia is an old temple liberally endowed by the 
Burdwan Raj and is a good specimen of the Bengal school. 

(iii) At Ichhanagari there is an old mosque typical of the architecture 
of the eighteenth century. 

(d) Sankrail P.8, 

(i) Siddheswari Temple — Alight at Andul station, eigjht miles from 
Howrah on B.N.R. (now S.R.). The temple is half a mile away in the 
village. It cannot be much older than the first quarter of the eighteentl 
century. 




Sankrail cocoanut assembling market — Dry cocoanut in store. 



(ii) Sankrail— Alight at Safetefcil station, ten miles from Howrah on the 
B.N.K. (now o.K.), one and a half miles south-east of station hv road 
There is a not very ancient temple dedicated to Bisalakshi Debi. 

(e) Amta P.S. 

(i) Pandua Garh or Peror Garh or Pero-Basantapur— Alight at Munshir- 
hat railway station, nineteen miles from Howrah on the Howrah-Amta 
Railway, and cycle five miles on District Board road west to Basantapur. 
There are ruins of a fort which in the eighteenth century was the residence 
of the poet Bharat Chandra Roy Gunakar. 

(ii) Gar-Bhahanipur — About eleven miles due west of Munshirhat station, 
hut the road is tortuous and the Damodar intervenes. It is best to alight 
at Amta, the terminus of Howrah-Amta Railway, cross the Damodar by 
ferry, proceed along the District Board road, west, north-west four miles to 
'Nischintapur, and further up north, north-east five miles by Local Board road 
to Garh Bhabanipur. There used to be a fort and palaces of which nothing 
remains. The only ancient monument is the Siva temple of Maninath 
Mahadeva, which is a plain construction. 

(iii) Temple of Melai-Chandi in Amta — A short distance from the railway 
terminus of Amta. Reputed to be the most ancient temple in Howrah 
district. A plaque cemented into the temple wall says that it was built in 
1649 A.D. Very little of the old structure remains, however. Tlie image 
of Melai-Chandi is a piece of stone sculpture three and a half feet high. 

(2) Fairs and Me las 

The list of important fairs and melas may be seen in Appendix XI. 

(3) Jute Presses 

There are 4 Jute Presses (now closed) in the district which are located 
as follows : 

(1) Salkia Jute Press, 53 Jogendra Nath Mukherjee Road, Howrah. 

(2) Bandhaghat Press, 416 Hazari Mall Sah Road, Salkia, Howrah. 

(3) Hanuman Jute Press, 28 Jogendra Nath Mukherjee Road, Salkia, 

Howrah. 

(4) Imperial Jute Press, 55 Ghusuri Road, Salkia, Howrah. 


[Extraot from Shri A. Mitra’s Census District Hand Book .] 
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APPENDIX I 


Police-atatkmt and their areas 

(vide Chapter 11) 


District 

Subdivision 


Police-station 

Area 
in sq. 
miles 
(a) 

Area in 
acres 
(b) 

Humber 

of 

villages 

(a) 

Number 

of 

towns 

(a) 

Howrah . . 

Howrah Sadar 

1. 

Howrah City 

10 0 

3,944 -00 

•• 

1 



2. 

Sibpur 

0*4 

285 *05 

1 

•• 



3. 

Bally 

17-5 

10,940 *38 

15 

1 



4. 

Domjur 

37-6 

24,134 *32 

54 

•• 



5. 

Jagcha 

6-9 

4,432 *35 

11 

•• 



6. 

Sankrail 

24-8 

15,110-34 

40 

- 



7. 

Jagatballavpur . . 

49-5 

31,654 19 

70 

-- 



8. 

Panchla 

27-4 

17,550-98 

33 

•• 


Uluberia 

1. 

Anita 

141 1 

90,325 -26 

219 

- 



•> 

Bagttan 

03 -3 

37,037 -91 

98 

•• 



3. 

Uluberia 

76 0 

40,807-10 

116 

1 



4. 

Shyampur 

100 0 

53,640-11 

143 

•• 



r>. 

Bauria 

5 *6 

2,879 -50 

9 

1 




Total 

560*1 


815 

4 


Source : (a) Agricultural Geography vj West hcugal. Directorate of Agriculture, Weefc 
Bengal. 

(b) Agricultural Statistics (1044*4o), by H. .S. M. Jshaquo, I.C.S. 
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APPENDIX II 

Union and, the areas 

( vide Chapter II) 


District 

Subdivision Police-station 

Name of unions 

Area*in 




acres. 

Howrah 

. . Howrah Sadar . . Sibpur 

Indian Botanic Grden 

285*05 


Bally 

Lilooah 

3,321-80 



Bally 

3,970*11 



Jagadishpur 

3,648*47 


Domjur 

Domjur 

1,383-04 



Uttar- Jhapardah 

3,910-72 



Dakshin- Jhapardah . . 

4,358*77 



Kolora 

1,977*66 



Begri 

2,280*87 



Narna 

3,229*83 



Makardah 

2,552*52 



Bankra 

2,930*41 



Mohiari 

1,510*50 


Jagacha 

Santragachi 

2,444*90 



Jagacha 

1,987*45 


Sankrail 

Andul 

1,864*32 



Duillya 

1,993*30 



Jhorehat 

750*64 



Sankrail 

2,856*33 



Manickpore 

1,670*60 



Nalpore 

1,944*87 



Dhulagori % . . 

4,030*28 


Jagatballavpur . 

Hantal-Anantabati . . 

3,934*89 



Borgachia 

4,131*17 



Jagatballavpur 

5,290*90 



Sankarhati 

5 , 083*07 



Haju 

2,891*24 



Gobindapur 

3,351*45 



Pulgusti . . 

4,400*20 



Patihal 

2,562*27 


Panchla 

Panchla . . 

3,056*98 



Banoharishpur 

4,121*64 



Jujershaha 

4,093*38 



Deulpur 

3 064*96 



Beldubi . . 

3,214*02 



District 

Howrah 


3T 


Subdivision Police-station 

Name of unions 

Area in 
acreB. • 

. , Uluberia . . Uhiberi* 

. . Uluberia 

3,414-90 


Chengail 

2,840-91 


Basudevpur 

3,065-80 


Kalinagar 

5,247-82 


Dhulasimla 

5,259-90 


Chandipur 

6,947-08 


Joargari . . 

6,384-67 


Hatgacha 

6,994-67 


Baniban . . 

6,651-35 

Bagnan 

. . Bagnan 

3,976-79 


Kalyanpur 

4,455-24 


Baniban . . 

5,820-89 


Bangalpur 

5,446-63 


Mellock 

5,799-02 


Benapur 

4,357-87 


Bantu! 

3,419-99 


Chandrabhag 

4,363-48 

Shyampore 

. . Shyampore 

6,607-35 


Baneawarpur 

6,318-26 


Kamalpur 

4,599-36 


Navagram 

6,310-12 


Belari 

5,818-49 


Nakole 

4,740-63 


Amardaha 

6,730-48 


Shashati 

4,577-93 


Kharuberia 

5,746-84 


Dihimandalgbat 

4,190-75 

Bauria 

. . Bauria 

2,879-60 

Amfca 

. . Amta 

3,061-33 


Gazipur 

2,616-88 


Rashpur 

5,202-68 


Khosalpur 

5,806-76 


Bhandargacha 

4,228 34 


Udong 

2,287*18 


Khardaha 

3,312*93 


Harishpur 

4,144-11 


Basantapur 

5, HO-87 


Singti 

4,436-99 


Debipur . . 

4,911-49 


Dihibhurshutt 

4,814-83 


Udaynarayanpur 

4,422-27 


Garbhabanipur 

4,407-08 


Tajpur 

4,514-93 


Bhatora . . 

6,386-13 


Thalia 

3,968-75 


Jhinkra 

4,174-27 


Khalna 

6,658-63 


Joypur . . 

5,648-61 

Source ! Agricultural Statittict ( 1944-46 ), by H. S. M. Iahaque, I.C.8. 




APPENDIX HI 

Area, yield per acre wnd production of principal crops in Howrah District (a) 

( Vide Chapter III) 
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(a) Source : 



Area irrigated by different means 


40 ' 



(*) Agricultural Orography . 
(it) Office records of Agriot 



Crop-toise irrigation 
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(i) Agricultural Geography. 

(it) Office records of Agriculture 



Annual requirement (nutrition) of food* in the district of Howrah 
(Vide Chapter m) 
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APPENDIX VII 
Price Spread 
{Vide Chapter IV) 

(A) Price-gpread of 10,000 betel-leaves between Bangalpur (producing area) and Tata- 
nagar In Bihar (oonsuming area) via Khalore Pan Posta, Bagnan (assembling centre) in 
Uluberia Subdivision, district Howrah, as on 5th February 1960 . 

Rs. nP. 

(I) Producers' sale price . . 75*00 

(ii) Paoking and bundling oost at Bangalpur payable by the producers 0*06 

for carrying to assembling point. 

(iii) Cost of transport from Bangalpur to Khalore Pan Posta payable by 0*44 

the producers (diBtanoe 3 miles). 

(iv) Stalk-removing oharge payable by the producer at the assembling 0*16 

point. 

(v) Commission paid to Dalai by the producer for effecting auction at 0*62 

the assembling point. 

(vi) Net value received by the producer— 

From item (i) deduct items (ii), (iii) (iv) and (v) . . 73*72 

Add 

(vii) Charge realised from the distant merchant by the commission agent 1 *00 

or Chalandar who purchases the unit (10,000 leaves) in the auc- 
tion for supply to the firm at the oonsuming end. 

(viii) Paoking cost payable by distant merchant . . . . 2*50 

tig) Cost of transport from assembling point to Bagnan Railway Station 0 * 06 

payable by the distant merchant, 

(x) Railway freight from Bagnan to oonsuming end (Tatanagar) inolud- 3*00 

ing loading and unloading at both ends. 

(xi) Cost of transport frdm Railway Station (consuming end) to the 0*12 

merchants’ premises. 

(xii) Margin of the distant merchant . . . . 3*00 


83*40 



44 . . 

Rs. nP. 

(xiii) Wholesale price .. .. .. . . 83*40 

Add 

(xiv) Retailers* margin inclusive of carrying cost and other charges .. 10*00 

0 * 40 . 

(xv) Retail price (consumers* price) .. . . .. .. 93*40 

[Out of Rs. 93*40 (consumers’ price) the producers get a sum of Rs. 73*72 only, i.e., 78*92 
per cent]. 

(B) Price-spread of 1 mound of jute (Garsat) between Begri in Domjur (producing area) and Cal- 
cutta (consuming area) via Domjur market (assembling point) in Sadar subdivision of 
Howrah district as on 9th January 1960. 

Rs. nP. 


(i) Producers’ sale price . . . . . . . . . . 33*96 

Deduct 

(ii) Dholta or ‘Balan* at 1 seer per md. payable by the growers . . 0*83 

(iii) Net value received by the producers at the farm — 33*13 

Add 

(iv) Cost of bundling at the growers premises payable by the ‘Bepari’ 0*06 

(v) Weighing charge at the farm payable by ‘Bepari s’ .. .. 0*03 

(vi) Loading in boat or cart at the growers end payable by the ‘Bepari* 0*03 

(vii) Transport cost from Begri to Domjur (3 miles) . . 0*19 

(viii) Cost of unloading and carrying up to merchant-aratdars’ god own at 0*06 
Domjur payable by ‘Bepari*. 

(ix) Beparis* margin . . 0*60 


34*00 

Deduct 


(x) ‘Dhalta’ at. 8 ohattacks par maund 0*43 

33*57 

Add 

(xi) Cost of drying at the secondary market payable by xnerohant-aratdar 0*06 

(xii) Cost of assorting and rebundling into 'Drums* payable by the mer- 0*06 

chant-aratdars. 

(xiii) Commission paid to nominated agent (Mill suppliers) payable by 0*42 
the merchant-aratdars at Rs. 1 * 25 per transaction of Rs. 100. 

(xiv) Tswarbritti’ payable by the merchant-aratdar . . 0*02 

(xv) Margin received by the merohant-aratdar .. .. 0*38 


34*51 
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Ks. nP. 


(xvi) Wholesale prices at Secondary market . . . . . . 34.51 

Add 

(xvii) Go down and staff maintenance cost paid by the Mill-suppliers . . 0*06 

(xviii) Carrying cost from the assembling market to Mill including load- 0*02 

v ing and unloading at both ends. 

(xix) Jut© tax payable by the Mill-suppliers . . . . . . 0*25 

(xx) Mill-suppliers* margin .. .. * .. .. 0*31 

35-75 

(xxi) Mill purchase price i.e. consumers’ price . . • •• 35-75 


[Out of Rs. 35-75 (consumers’ price) the producers gets a sum of Rs. 33 13 only, i.e., 92-6 
per cent.] 
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20,000 
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Department of Suit under Ks. <» -37 for l f UOO mds. per month subject 1 o Hit minimum of 2 /3ids Stored for X to 3 1 to 5 per cent. 

Ministry of Commerce of the on parity. years. 
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Name of market. Pate of Pays of Name of Name of Name of Principal a griApJhiral Malnlv wholesale Daily average 
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id) Munsir hat .. 1S22 Tuesday and Howrah Jag.ttballavpnr Shrrklnrhat -Pite, vegetables, and Po. .. Hat f>00 to 600. 

Sunday, market paddy. Daily 200 

daily. 

(4) Makardah hat and market 1S21 Monday and Po. .. Domjur .. Makardah .. Vegetables. potato and Do. a . Hat 600. 

Friday market eocoanut. Daily 100. 

(5) Uluberia Cattle market .. Not known Saturday .. Uluberia .. Uluberia .. Uluberia .. Cattle „ .. 5.000. 
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(26) Saukrail Bazar 
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"Fish, vegetables and rice 
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APPENDIX X 

Average wholesale price — A comparative statement 

{Vide Chapter IV) 

1951 52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 
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APPENDIX XII 
Market Functianeries 

(Vide. Chapter IV) 

(A) JiiU— 

(i) Bepari -He is nn i<oiv»omt ilon lor who ihr .irst link m tho clmin of intermediaries 

in the loose jute tnule. He purchases loose jute at the farm or fi om t ho primmy v illago nuirkets. 

(ii) A rntdar - Ho is a commission agent ami merchant opera! ing between the Halers and buyers. 
Thev are of mainly two typ*’-. 'i ». (a) met -chant • aratdar, who buys and sells on hir own account 
and (b) agents of outside or local buyers or solera, i.e., t lie Bcp ipari - o,oe rating in the country- 
side.' The last one is a, functional middleman who does not undertake any risk himself. 

„ (iii) Mill nip pliers- He is a nominated agent of tiie JNlill ami purchasing jute from the local 
merchants and receives commission for his service. He operates in the assembling market. 

(iv) Kaicha baler— -Ho is either a merchant or a firm of local importance or a, representative 
of jute mill. He undertakes preparation of jute for sale in Calcutta market including Mills. 
He selects unassorted jute, and classifies into recognised romme: rial grades and pucks inn » 
kutcha bal<‘ of 1£ or 4 mds. by compressing it to a relatively hnrh density by means of hand 
power-screw j tresses. 

i,) h-ihti hi Shtimlw/.t !• Market (unlike in rossipore .Market) lie is employed by buyer; 
ill th’i mills la 1 is t mp toyed b\ the seller. lie works on broke rape. 

(B) Betei-leat 

(i) Arnt-'lur In Jvhalorr Market he is popular h known as “ ilalal lie helps the producer- 
hellei in ilispo.-iua of his eoiiiimshiy by a.i ranging open auction and for this service he receives 
a commission. V* laic .») llorndt Ijrn.’ge market lie is called ' H. iiia". lie advances money 
to the buyer and h<-l| s il.e lalfrr in making cash payment to tla* producer seller-, for which ho 
charges an interest at V* pies (or roughly- 'd nl\) per rujieo. 

(ii) ( 'onintissioH aynil -He is popularly known as Clnilandar and is practically the buying 
agent of the distant buyers. On receipt of advance payment, he purchases the produce on behalf 
of tho distant buyers for which he receives a. commission. So he is a link between the producer 
and distant buyers. 

(iii) ]J inlaid buy era — He is tho actual buyer of the commodity operating at- the terminal 
markets located outside the .Mate. In fact lie is the primary distiibulor ol’ the commodity 
standing at the wppex of the structure of betel-loaf marketing with Chalnudur in the middle 
and tho producer and others at the base. 

(iv) Datntr — This functionvry is pee u liar to Howrah Bridge market alone who works as in tho 
manner as Aratdar in Khaloro Market . 

(0) Rice (Ramkrishnapur Market) — 

(i) Mill-owners — He is mostly identical with A rat darn operating in this market. He has 
a mill or mills located at different places of the State. 

(ii) Local merchant or Aral dor — Tie imports rice from the mill-owners or other merchants 
including merchants outside the State and effects disposal of the same through brokers. 

(iii) MiU-ou'nc.rti-Aratdur- — \lv> is identical with the Aratdar and functions in the same way 
as Aratdar with the difference that he owns a Mill. 

(iv) Brokers There are two sots of Brokers. The first one brings the Mill-owner-Hallora 
at the source and the local Aiiitda-rs together and reeci v es brokerage for bis scr\ ice. The second 
one brings Araldars in theii market and the local bu.yots, i.o. t petty wholesalers, etc., together 
and receives brokerage for his service. 

(0) Oocoanut— 

(i) "Re.pnri.—- H <-» is an itenerant dealer purchasing cocouimt at the orchards olid Helling to the 

merchants. 

(ii) Merchants - — Hs is a stockist Helling cocoanut to Calcutta buyers, mainly* of K.oley market. 
He also exports and imports the dry-lruit. He operates in the assembling centre. 

& 
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APPENDIX XDI 
Something about Cocoanut 

Cocoanut is one of the most important commercial crops grown in the district mostly in the 
vicinity of Sonkrail and Andul in the Sadar subdivision of the diHtriot. It iB grown -mostly in 
garden and orchards. The most important markets for this crop are Andul and Sank rail where 
the local produce is assembled before despatch to Calcutta or market s outside the State. The local 
produce is assembled in the aforesaid two markets through a set of middlemen who are called 
“ Beparis They make outright purchase at the producers orchard and bring them down to 
the markets at their own cost. In some oases the Aratdar-merchants at Andul and Sankrail 
also operate directly with the producers through the Beparis working in the interiors. In such 
cases the responsibility of carrying and assembling vest on the Arutrinr-mercliants and they 
give some commissions only to the Beparis for working as go-between . Tlio producers themselves 
also sometimes oarry their produce to the markets and sell out to the Aratd ar- me rc hunts . But 
thiB percentage is very small. 

Besides local produce the merchants-aratdar in Sankrail and Andul also import cocoanut 
from Madras, Andhra, Orissa and Mysore. The main bulk of such import is however made by 
local Aratdar-merchant. A portion of import is also effected through a set of intermediaries 
who have no arat or godown in the local markot. There importers dispose of their stock from 
the railway godown direct within the period for which no wharfage is charged. 

The main market for the assembled crop is situated in Calcutta (Kolay market) and portion of 
it is also exported to markets outside the State. Some quantities go to other districts in the 
State also. The main buyers in the State come from Bankura. Birbhuin and Murshidabad. 
The markets outside the State are located in Delhi, Agra, Canporo, Lucknow, Bihar, Benares, 
eto. About 50 per cent, of the assembled stock goes to Calcutta by road and the balance is 
exported over the railhead. 

The peak marketing season is spread over the period from Ashur to Pous during which about 
70 per cent, of the market arrival is handlod. The average annual volume of transaction in the 
local markets may be estimated to about 50 lakh in numbers. 

The buyer-sellers are not required to pay anything as market rhargo in any of the local 
marketa. 
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